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CAmerican Violinist? 


who, in conjunction with his transcontinental tour, will head the violin department and conduct 


master classes at ITHACA CONSERVATORY next season. 





MUSICAL COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND|MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN|ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT EDOARDO PETRI 
. EDUCATIONAL goer d = vais Sapert~-Cenci~-aeapenowe ART OF SINGING Master of Arts Columbia University 
— wae wo Si eae ow Vor poe eee 172 West 79th Street, New York TEACHER OF SINGING 


. , 7 f. . . 
Carnegie Hall, New York All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle Telephone 7122 Trafalgar Endorsed by world famous singers and 


| educators 
| Studio: 1425 Broadway - - New York 
| Phone 2628 abeiiteeis 


Telephone: 2634 Circle 


DUVAL STUDIOS, Inc. | Hi | ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 


a H. DUV: AL wuax | WALTER L, BOGERT | ART OF SINGING 


Member American | METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS ="s 
Maestro Duval is now i. 2 Baty Academy of Teachers of Singing | 1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn.| HANNA BROCKS 
oi - -ERS - 


Hail ART OF SINGING LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
4345 Cathedral | Fee aod =i 5 ae 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
| Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
| FRANCIS ROGERS Also Classes for Children 
ROSS DAVID ae cn CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
VOCAL STUDIOS | FRANCIS MOORE SINGING 
63 West 56th Street PIANIST—TEACHER 144 East cad Sire, med —_ al 
Phone: Circle 2297 169 East 78th St. New York City | Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing : ; z : 
572 Manor Lane, Pelham Manor, N. Y. | LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
Telephones: Sacramento 8086 or Pelham 2260 ee . 7 ART OF SINGING 
| 1425 egeeeey Sate ring (Metro- 
a . . " . politan Opera House Bldg.), N. Y., 
HENRIETTE MICHELSON - - —— . aes ha ‘ , ¥ , wn | Wednesdays and Saturdays 
PIANIS MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 
Member of Faculty of the Institute of Musical Art, | i | 555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
after Sojourn in Europe, is |MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- | Directors: 
Resuminc Her Private CLasses | VIAFORA Jessiz B. Gippes and Marcaret Hopkins 
Summer Address: Carmel, Calif } Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan Telephone Wad rth 4433 | : : 
ala A a ’ Opera House | a tat |ETHEL WATSON USHER 
Teacher of noted artists | ~ 
Authority on Voice PLacine ree — inasadand eo hati } Vocat Coach—ACCOMPANIST—ORGANIST 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS | Piano Students Accepted 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artes York | 127 Ra coe 78th St., end York City 
RS TORRENS Studios: 311 West 85th St ew Yor ‘. re ea ‘aie elephone Susquehanna 3135 
™ aa ( = 2 Sat a Tel.: Endicott 0252 | iM R. F RANC IS ST U A R ] 
TEAC ae NGING | TEACHER OF SINGING 
29 West 57th St., New York C ity. Tel. Plaza 2690 j | Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
140 East 19th St., New York City - 
fel. Stuyvesant 5956 





707 Carnegie 
(Circle 1350) 25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 


| “Being in full possession of my method of 
| singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” . “ ae 
| —Francesco Lamperti. THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
JEANE DOSSERT | Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City INSTITUTE 
Voice Specialist } OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 
-r » “CATT: : ‘ Suienennasinilinds Graduates now ac Ne ¢ S 
ISIDOR STRASSNER 16 rue des Marroniers, Paris raduates pow te bing Ra Foal ap Schools 
Vio_intst—Convuctor— TEACHER es 
, igust Class at Norfleet Trio Camp, 
Member of American String Quartet, Available sake ial Reel a Nath . 
for Doneavte. Conductor ~ meron Foundation JANET SPENCER Peterborough, N. H. 


Symphony Orchestr: 65 West 56th: Street, New York Circle 6322 
1769 Eastburn Ave. Tel Foundation 7068, N.Y. C. TEACHER OF SINGING | 


Appointments by letter only 


175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
KATHERINE BELLAMANN anne a 


MICHEL SCIAPIRO TEACHER OF SINGING ; JESSIE FENNER HILL 
j Ss Veouiwist Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York TEACHER OF SINGING 
INSTRUC a Pe ey a ns sf Phone Circle 9873 coe ees. ae Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
OTAKAR SEVCIK NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE New York Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 
108 West 75th Street, New York City Mrs. William Neidlinger, Pianist 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar William Neidlinger, F.A.G.O., Organist 
RECITALS—MUSICALES—CONCERTS 


sy) - oice, Piano, Organ, yen 
: —- es 225 est 99t treet lew Yor it ia ia aes . ‘ ' 
WARD-STEPHENS ”|S. CONSTANTINO YON 


ADOLPH WEISS CONDUCTOR Van s ae wl Vocat, amp Piano ar tana 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and Mozart Festivat y appointment only 


of Harrisburg, Pa. | 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Composition Studio: 58 West 55th Street, New York 


= y ‘ Phone: 0951 Circle 
Pupil of ’ . 
ARNOLD te HOENBERG LEON CARSON, Tenor 


at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 TEACHER OF SINGING 
11 West 69th St., N. Y. Phone: Susquehanna 5956 New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 997-W Tel.: Circle 5161 ~ . >. 
ERNEST CARTER MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
’ : J . ‘ . mr , ab Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
CARL M. R« JEDER COMPOSER - CONDL CTOR : Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
115 East 69th Street - - - New York City Style and Diction 
TEACHER OF PIANO lephone: Rhinelander 8623 " ear — — Opera and Concert Stage 
oie a Soapeens re CHRISTIAAN KRIENS Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y 
Technic—I nterpretation—Theory % Phones: 4119-2634 Pen 
Normal Covrse for Teachers COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST | — 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York INSTRUCTOR 
—S" . ) 5 J y Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York i America. School for Orchestra Players. A 
( sRACE } 1 YF H EI M ER ew vacancies a Connete Hel instruments ; ne aon 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER Telephone: 1350 Circle DUDLEY BUCK 
° ~ oc AVITAR > 205 West 57th Street TEACHER OF SINGING 
SAL\ Al ORE AV AB Le : New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 Ls etree i, | OF Wert Bad Avenue 
TEACHER OF FAMOL S SINGERS Phone: Endicott 7449 
Voice SPECIALIST 


Metropolitan Opera House Building : ALICE LAWRENCE WA RD 


1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn. 2634 | TEACHER OF SINGING 


ALBERT VON DOENHOFF | Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. | 
: , . . " 227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J ANITR T 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER | Telephones: Pennsylvania 2634 and Humboldt 1429! DR. geet IEL SULLIVAN 
7 ' TOM. 251 West 102d Street, New York | | eacher of International Artists 
PURDON ROBINSON 25 acher | ; 
ei 7 over . : yerside 0366 z onis ; ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING Phone: Riverside : cast geen LSEN, GEORGES Bi 
Co-worker with Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for | 132 West 74th Street : : : New York City 
Author on Song Secrets.” “The Importance of ; JOHN BLAND Phone: Trafalgar 1241 Louise Carroll, Secy. 
1 D SiS | 7 
pans Meet auth “Mr. Robinson’s words are ees: TENOR 
golden.” PHILIPP MITTELL Master of Calvary Choir 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR RADIO BROADCASTING VIOLINIST VOICE PRODUCTION 
Teacher of Many Prominent Singers > . M N > ‘WEI L KNOWN 61 Gramercy Park—North : | 
245 West 75th St., N. Y. Trafalgar 3651 TEACHER OF MANY 5 .L KNOW} Tdleghene: Grecneey 1717. DANIEL VIS. ANSKA, Violinist 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. Nine eee coer eae and 
ve Telephone: Columbus 1370 : Address: 250 West 104 Apt. 44, New York 
HARLES LEE TRACY Phone oR 540 





w In Summit, N. Mondays 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION F. W. Riesserc, A.A.G.O. “ * 


Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 


WILLIAM THORNER PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH pees gre Reinecke, Shersenie. Liszt and 
oO L c - I -aperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of Music & Arts, i — — = en 
Teaching Season 1928-29 in Los Angeles, Cal. | 310 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
FREI YERICK E. BRISTOL Address: 620 South Gramercy Place, Los Angeles | Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
oa wore > meeerneenre Personal address, 601 West 140th St.. 235 West 7ist Street, New York 
TEACHER OF SINGING Td. Aobchen 1140 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 3 Telephone: Endicott 8345 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER _ anit 

TNRIETTA SPEKF-SFEFI FY Specialist Teacher of Sight Singing C x 4 : soe: 

HENRIET DA : ~yer 5 — (Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) KATHERINE NOACK FIOUE BRUNO HUHN 
TEACHER OF SINGIN 3 » “A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. <4 — SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 

Metropolitan Opera = Seton, 1425 Broad Both agen Rigg a alin) Weick Sueaeey kien Suidh, onc nek tenes: Ohad aiaiee 
age Hae v ew Yor . ‘ p Ns 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. oP ie eens ae Com Position 205 West 57th Street, New York 

Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center (| 28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn Telephone Circle 5420 





























1929 


R TOMARS } 


0 voIcE SPECIALIST 
corrects and rebuilds 

§ voices under 

E GUARANTEE 


STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 
New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 


July 13, 


Voice trials by 
appointment only 


: MARGOLIS :2% 


lL 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Voc music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 





MUSICAL 


1 LEVEY 


- Violin Studio 
Former leader 
London String Quartet 

Specializing in 
CuHamBer Music CLassss 
Now in Europe Returning Oct.! 


COURIER 


ARTURO DE FILIPPL 


Tenor—Cincinnati Opera Co. 
Mgt. Norbert Salter, 119 W. 57th St., New York 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Manag Wilson Lamb, Metro; olitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 








BOUSON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Standard Booking Office, 17 E. 42d St., 


BLEAKLEY 


Address: 134 W. 73rd Street, 
Teleph : 2589 Susqueh 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 


PaPN 





New York 


>Zx70z 








Studio 522 Cirele 


0116 
Telephone { Cath. 


1560 





LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 


Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y 
Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 


M. ZIOLKOWSK]I 


Polish Pianist-Composer 
509 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Tel. 4995 Kildare 














851-52 Cannes HALL, N. Y. CG. 


1350 


e KYZER finétnettionn 


Home Tel: Havemeyer 4027 


y Hall, New York 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence; 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone; 10621 River 











MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address 119 West 80th St., New York 
Phone 0634 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 
EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Internationally Tecognized as a Voice Builder, Voice 
Repairer and Coach.’ 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
Lawrence and many other successful singers. Studio: 
Hotel Metropole, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE MARGARET E, MacCONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, Texas 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Formal and Informal Music 
: Roland ‘A. "Gibson, 231 B. 13th St., New York 














“Spring Is —: “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
d Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
he RBY-LEWI 
ONCERT SONG 
65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


curxk HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street 





Philadelphia 





? SHAFFENER 


28 East yon com 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 47: 


COENRAAD V. Bos 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


BENDITZKY 


ELAINE PLACE, oagenee ILL. 


DILLING 


HARPIST 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones Studio: 25 W. 51 B8t., 
Steinway Hall, New York N.Y. Tel. Circle 161f 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Masical Director 
Care Judson Radio Program 
Corporation 
1618 Steinway Hall, New York 
Telephone: Circle 7270 


WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 


SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


“— York 


























19 Boule- 
vard 
Montmo- 
rency 
Paris, 
France 
Until 
October 


mgocern 
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nour MOWE i, 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimhall Hall. Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BERR | 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
BARONESS 


OLGA YON TURK-ROHN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO VOICE PEDAGOG 
14th Floor, Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N.Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—=_ Planist == 
IN AMERICA 1928-1929 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St..N.¥ 
ot Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arte Bidg., Chicage 


R. and MRS. 


HENRY “ HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: = ome Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
adre 44 E. 150th St. 
Tel. ‘Mott Maven 0363. New York 
































wee MARECHAL 


Soloist with the Philadelphia, ChicegeeR Minnecgolts, St. ioe Meneame 
NOW BOOK ING — EC ER — 


. & master pate "New York Times 


(Olin Downes.) 


. an artist of uncommon grain.’’—Herald-Tribune (Gilman). 


peal brings back Marechal. greatest cellist.’’—Ch 


icago American. 


“Marechal is, like Casals, » saperman on the cello.”"—Minneapolis Journal. 
“A truly great cellist—one doubts if one has heard a more compelling tone.’’—8t. 


Louis Globe-Democrat 
Management: 


Richard Copley 


10 East 43rd Street, New York City 





ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fime Arts Bullding Chicago, Ill. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 


Associated with Frank La Forge 
R 14 West 68th St. New York City 


PAUL SAVAGE 


VOICE 
516 Steinway Hall New York 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organtat 


Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 
412 Fifth pm ew York 


OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 
Three years Eastman School Opera Dept. 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
632 West End Ave., N. Y. Tel. Schuyler 9042 


* BUTLER «cc. 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Building Chicago, ti. 


+ HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN Squake Srupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott 0748 


RUTH J. KENNARD 


TEACHER PIANO-HARMONY 
Children @ Specialty 
DIO: 828 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Resipenom: 25 East 77th St. Phone: Rhinelander 5668 


MARGARITA MELROSE 
PIANIST 
ee. Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
255 Bensonhurst 
“Miss estes rt ron of the West with a tone which 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.”’"—N. Y. World. 


FRANCES SEBEL 


SOPRANO 


Hotel Franklin Towers, 333 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone: 5380 Schuyler 
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s LAZAR S. 
SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto Opera School 
and Studios 


309 West 85th Street 
New York 
Endicott 3475 
Write for circular. Arrangements made for 


Debuts in European Opera Houses 


ANNE YAGO 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Address—care of Musica Covuriwr, Witslebenstr 32 
Berlin-Charlottenburg 1, Germany 


JOSEPHINE 
LYDSTON SEYL 


SOPRANO 
COSTUME RECITALIST 


Manager, 640 Lyon & Healy 
Bldg., Chicago. Harrison 5182 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th oe 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near 73rd St.), New York. Ta. 1547 Endicatt 











New York 








OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER-RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2508 


Concert 


ARCHIBALD 
Accompanis: 


SESSIONS ‘“*c= 


616 Steinway Hall, Wednesdays 
one: Circle 5 5833 


FAY F OSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Addreas—15 West Vth St.. N. Y City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 








Chicago 


G. RESCHIGLIAN 


OPERA AND CONCERT senor 





Soloist——8St. Vincent Ferrer, N. 


Vocal Studio-202 W 79 St, N. Y. C. Tel, Endicott 8427 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


VOICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE COACHING 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Telephones: Waverly 4200 and Terrace 8915 


ALEXANDER ROSANOFF 


Teacher of Singing 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in aw and mer 
opera houses in Italy. R 
Serafin and Koussev: 
Studio: Hotel Ansonia, B’way rs 734 Sis, New York 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 

















MME. OD, 


ittin CROX TON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Croxton Management, Hote! 
Hamilton, West Street, 
New York City 


DANIELL 


M 
A 
4 VOICE BUILDER 
E 





Diaphragmatic Breathing snd Voice Placement 
131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777 


Studios: 





Maude De Voe 


Soprano and Teacher 


Studio: 
1425 Broadway (Room 43) New York 
(Visuola Exponent) 





David Earle 


PIANIST 
Studio: Musical Art Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Baldwin Piano 





VIGTOR HARRI 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL IN ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s 


greatest organization for 


the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply to President for all Infermation 


Baroness Katharine E. Yon Kienner 
1730 Broadway New York 





ARIADNE HOLMES EDWARDS 
ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SINGING that produced 
the famous baritones ye CARUSON 
and DE LUCA. Studio 803, STEINWA A 
113 West 57th St.. New York. Tel. Circle 3278. 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3636—79th Street, Jackson ne a. 6. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 





MME. “JEANNETTE CAZEAUX 
LYRIC SOPRANO 
Specialist in teaching singers the difficult art of 
French songs and their perfect vocal rendition. 
134 W. 93rd St., N. Y. Tel.: 0361 Riverside 


MR. & MRS. SASCHA FASTOFSKY 


okae "eae ant "ao 
Tel. Belle Harbor 4620 
Y.—tTel. Republic 5156 


Bank a 


253 Amberst Ave., Jamaica, 


DORA ROSE 


SOPRANO 


Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York 
5525 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 








Concert Mgt. 
83 W. 42nd &t., New York 


VOICES ARTISTICALLY | PLACED AND 


Coaching in French and Italian Diction 
Piano Instruction 
VACCARO OPERA COMPANY 
Vanderbilt Studios, 15 East 38th Street, New York 
HAVE YOU FOUND IT? 
“Tus Voices anv Its SvcomssrvL Use,” mailed free on 


request: address J. PARMA ROGER, Metropolitan 
Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, New York. 


Professor 


ISSAY BARMAS 


“Teacher of Many Famous Violinists” 
Brandenburgische Strasse 20, Berlin- Wilmersdorf 


KEATOR 


Organist and Director of Musie 
St. Andrew's M. E. Chureb 


122 West 16th 8t. New York City 





H 
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R 
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T 


Special music by noted soloists 
every Sunday morning until August 


The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD., 


11 GREAT Ap ge STREET 
ONDON, W. 1 


Complete Pets post free on application 





























M USIC A i, 


xGOODWIN 


Teacher of Piano—Accompanist 
360 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Telephone: Academy 5107 


ROMAN PRYDATKEVITCH 


VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER 
Member Faculty Zechwer-Hahn Philadelphia Musical Academy 
1416 Steinway Hall New York 


BEATRICE MAC CUE 


CONTRALTO 
Concert—Oratorio 
Mé@t.: Standard Booking Office, 17 East 42nd St., N. Y. 


MRS. HARVEY D. INGALSBE 


TEACHER OF TEACHERS 
Normal Class: July 5 to Aug. 2, 1929 
Studio—87 Hamilton Place, New York City 
Apptication By Mai Peereerep 


iis 











COURIER 


FREDERICK CROMWEED 


ee ae ap Pereuctes 
65 East 175th St., N. Y. C. Tel. Bingham 


= SCHAFMEISTER 


= CONCERT PIANIST AND COACH 
Address: 105 W. 73d St., N. Y. Tel: Trafalgar 6991 


GERTRUDE BONIME 


PIANIST 


Concert Management Harry and Arthur ae 
33 West 42nd Street, New York, N. 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
EXPONENT OF PROF. AUER METHOD 
666 West 162nd St. N. Y. C. Tel. Billings 3056 














THEODORE KATZ 


VIOLINIST 


Meth Leogeld Ax Auer and _— 


od 
618 West 14nd ‘Street, 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Capet 
adhurst 7543 


CHICAGO 


«WEINBERG 


= Concert Pianist—Composer—Organist 
Srupios: 20 Me 109th St., New York 
B Te! hememned 0272 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
APPLIED MUSIC 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 
Summer Session July 8—Aug. 17 








212 W. 59th 8t., 


TEN OR 
Voice—Teaching 
instruction- 
That- Builds 
2231 ao 
New York 
Srtehene 


Peon 


STUDIOS 64-65 
Metropolitan Opera House 


New York 











CONDUCTOR 
BRAH MS CLUB 


Pennsylvania 
2828 








| 797 East Main Street 








yf 


ENTURY gives you the world’s best music 

beautifully printed on the best paper! 
more can sheet music be! 
Positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the C ventury 
Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


Canada), 


dealer. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and r 

CENTURY ecommend 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; 
parents appreciate the saving. 


7 SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 


What 
There are over 2500 com- 


CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 


and they know 





CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 


BINSBERE 
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American Girl Makes Brilhant 
Debut at Opera Comique 


Monteux Conducts One of Season’s Finest Performances—Toti dal 
Monte, Harold Bauer, Dai Buell, Nikolai Orloff and 
Horowitz Acclaimed 


Paris.—The brilliant debut of Hope 
Hampton at the Opera Comique in the dif- 
ficult role of Manon was a great occasion 
for the American colony. Not a seat in the 
theater was empty and the ovation accorded 
the singer was genuine. Hope Hampton's 
singing showed very serious training and 
her acting was full of charm and grace. 
She had dared to sing Manon in French, and 
her diction was excellent. Her costumes 
were exquisite and it is superfluous to add 
that she looked beautiful. She will next be 
heard as Mimi in Boheme. 

A great stir has been created by the suc- 
cess of Lauri-Volpi, from the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. His appearance in Tosca at 
the Opera Comique, which was a veritable 
triumph, was followed by a no less brilliant 
performance of Aida at the Opera. The 
French government has decorated him with 
the cross of the Legion of Honor, and it is 
interesting to note that he is the first Italian 
artist to receive a French decoration, just 
as Podrecca, director of the famous Marion- 
ettes, was the first Italian director to be so 
honored. 

AMERICAN OPERA SINGERS’ ACTIVITIES 

Anne Roselle, who with the beauty of her 
voice and the charm of her personality has 
won a solid following in Paris, recently left 
for Dresden, where she will be heard this 
summer. Eide Norena at present is giving 
a few performances at Vichy, prior to creat- 
ing a new role at the Opera in Paris in July. 
Grace Moore is adding a new role, that of 
Louise, to her repertory at the Opera 
Comique. Three charming ballets by Mario 
Facchinetti, La Victime et le Bourreau, La 
Ballade du Destin, and l’Histoire d’une 
Nymphe, were produced here with artists of 
the rank of Marguerite Beriza. All the 
works reveal a wealth of melodic invention. 

Georges Migot is undoubtedly one of the 
most inspired and inspiring of modern 
French composers. A musicale of his works 
was given at the lovely old home of the 
Comte de Saint Martin, where charming 
songs, like the disjointed twittering of birds, 
and several duets between a violin and flute, 
as delicate and ethereal as wisps of wind- 
blown clouds, delighted his hearers. Georges 
Migot himself played some of his piano 
pieces, which have already been heard and 
admired in Paris concert halls. It was a 
rare musical treat. N. ve B. 

Rain, which made the first part of June 
so dull, was eventually driven off by the hot 
weather and the “winter of our discontent 
is made glorious summer by this sun of” 





* 
JEANNETTE VREELAND 

who is to be soprano soloist with the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra at 
the Lewisohn Stadium in the concerts of 
July 17 and 18, when the Beethoven 
Ninth Symphony is to be performed. 
Miss Vreeland will again be heard at 
the Stadium on July 31 and August 1, 
as soloist in Verdi's Requiem, (Photo 
by Straus Peyton). 


France. In spite of a very great increase 
in the taxes imposed on concert tickets the 
public has not been deterred. Concerts have 
been more numerous than ever, and the gen- 
eral level seems higher than the pupil-con- 
cert plane of the concerts of other seasons. 

Orchestral concerts are the most numerous 
of the important musical entertainments, ard 
consequently influence the largest © musical 
public. The oldest orchestra is that of the 
Conservatoire conducted by Gaubert, and the 
youngest is the Orchestre Symphonique con- 
ducted by Pierre Monteux. The Pasdeloup 
orchestra under the direction of Rhené- 
Baton, the Colonne under Pierné, the La- 
moureux under Wolff, together with the 
Straram orchestra and the Poulet orchestra, 
have all had good audiences this year. 
Rhené-Baton finds that Wagner is always 
the strongest attraction for the Parisian pub- 
lic, which will not show the same interest 
in the brilliant Berlioz or the modern Stra- 
vinsky. 

Montreux Gives DAMNATION oF FAUST 

One of the finest performances of the 
entire season was directed by Monteux in 
the Pleyel Hall when soloists and a large 
chorus joined with the orchestra in inter- 
preting Berlioz’ Damnation de Faust. The 
audience was loud and long in its applause, 
but the laurels were more for the conductor 
than for the composer, Berlioz, who never 
was attractive, is now advanced in age. 

Several visiting conductors have shared 
the honors of the season with the seven 
Parisian conductors.. The last one was the 
German conductor, Oskar Fried, who di- 
rected a spirited and excellent performance 
of both Mozart's flat symphony and 
Mahler’s Le Chant de la Terre. 

Dayton CuHorr’s FAREWELL 

The Dayton Westminster Choir paid Paris 

a return visit and gave in the Pleyel Hall 


MUSICAL@URIER 


the fortieth and last concert of its European 
tour immediately before sailing for America. 
The performance showed the same careful 
finish as at the first concert in the Opera 
some weeks previously and proved that Con- 
ductor Williamson did not allow sight-seeing 
in foreign lands to interfere with the serious 
work of the choir as a musical organization. 

A number of Saint-Saéns’ friends organ- 
ized a concert in the hall of the Conserva- 
toire, devoted entirely to his compositions. 
The program included selections from the 
operas: Timbre d’Argent, Samson et Dalila, 
Etienne Marcel, Phryné, Parysatis, and 
Ascanio. There were likewise various smaller 
works for piano, violin, and voice. But the 
public seems strangely indifferent to the 

(Continued on page 29) 


Mrs. Talbott to Establish 
Fund for Westminster 


Choir School 


Dayton, Ounto.—A revolving scholarship 
fund for Westminster Choir School is to be 
established and given a start by Mrs. H. E. 
Talbott through the money raised by a series 
of dramatic recitals to be given December 
7 to 9 by E. H. Sothern, noted actor-pro- 
ducer. The recitals will be presented in the 
Runnymede Playhouse, a _ private audi- 
torium on the estate of Mrs. Talbott, which 
a ag = an audience of 1,000 persons. 

G. A. Lehman, until recently the assistant 
director of Westminster touring choir, will 
occupy the position of minister of music at 
Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, beginning September 1. LoRean Ho- 
dapp, soprano soloist of Westminster Choir, 
will make her residence in Dayton but will 
continue as soloist with the choir during its 
contemplated tours next fall, spring and 
summer. 

The soprano and G, A. Lehman will con- 
duct a choir school at Lynchburg, Va., com- 
mencing July 15. Mr. Lehman will head a 
school of music at Massanetta Springs, Va., 
from July 28 to August 4, at the invitation 
of the Presbyterian Synod of Virginia. 
Assisting Mr. Lehman will be LoRean Ho- 
dapp, Ruth Ingle, Elizabeth Cecil Krueger 
and James M. Kelley, all connected with 
Westminster Choir School. 

George Kester, Dayton tenor, 
his residence, after September 1, 


will make 
at Mem- 





Josephine Lucchese and Myrna Sharlow 


Score Success at Cincinnati Zoo Opera 


a sumptuous one, 
with all the pageantry created through gor- 


Oxnto—Josephine Lucchese 
has been a favorite with Cincinnati Zoo 
Opera audiences for several years but 
seldom has she enjoyed such a triumph as 
she did singing Dinorah. ‘She was acclaimed 
as being the sweetest singer the audience had 
ever heard, even “rivalling the thrushes 
whose liquid notes are such a joy to hear.” 
Pure, crystal clear, limpid, exquisite as the 
voice of Lucchese always is, still it seemed 
as if the famous Shadow Song had never 
been sung better in the memory of those who 
have heard all types of singers attempt it. 
In it Lucchese combined all her rare gifts of 
grace, charm, delicacy, beauty, and marvel- 
lous voice handled with the greatest artistry. 
The audience was held spellbound and then 
burst forth into applause that seemingly 
would not cease, and when the “no encore” 
rule was adhered to, the audience went back 
on Wednesday to hear her again, and again 
on Friday, and then again on Saturday when 
she gave a brief concert in which she in- 
cluded the famous Charmant Oiseau from 
La Perle du Bresil. Undoubtedly Josephine 
Lucchese is one of America’s greatest color- 
atura singers, and American she is, for she 
was born in Texas and received her training 
in her own country. 

Besides the famous Shadow Song, there is 
little to. make Dinorah interesting as a rule, 
but Mario Valle as Hoel and Cavadore as 
Cortina made of their roles such fine char- 
acterizations and sang them with their splen- 
did artistry that the entire opera has come 
to mean very much more to Cincinnatians 
privileged to hear these three performances. 
Natale Cervi as the hunter and Coe Glade 
and Lydia Dozier as the two lovely shep- 
herds, completed a cast which gave a notable 
performance. Musical Director Van Grove, 
whose genial personality and remarkable 
musicianship are being more and more appre- 
ciated, shared in the honors, and the produc- 
tion of Dinorah by the Zoo Opera Company 
went down into Cincinnati’s musical history 
as one of the outstanding events. 

The production of Aida, on the alternate 


CINCINNATI, 


é Celeste 


evenings of the week, was 
geous costumes, settings, fine chorus, ballet 
and magnificent solo voices. Standing room 
only was the rule for the week and business 
manager C. G. Miller was highly gratified at 
the keen interest shown by many out-of-town 
music lovers. 

Myrna Sharlow was the newcomer to the 
cast and her portrayal of the title role was 
highly gratifying to her audience for she 
brings to her art a natural beauty, charm, 
a beautiful voice and an intelligence which 
make for the best. Her costumes and make- 
up invested the role with dignity and rich- 
ness, while her singing was indeed excellent. 
Wittkowska as Amneris is superb and her 
gorgeous costumes, with jeweled headdress 
and girdle copied from a rare piece in the 
Metropolitan Museum, gave a setting of rare 
beauty to her fine singing of this highly 
dramatic role. Forrest Lamont carried into 
his part as Rhadames all the superb artistry 
and beauty of his tenor with which he is 
endowed, and won tremendous applause with 
Aida, while Sharlow’s Ritorna Vin- 
citor and Wittkowska’s rich voice and dram- 
atic portrayal throughout the opera reaped 
ovations. 

Robert Ringling as Amonasro gave every 
evidence of his rich baritone, handled with 
his fine artistry, and Italo Picchi as Ramfis 
was another who added to the magnificence 
of the whole. Herbert Gould, who is a 
favorite with May Festival as well as with 
Zoo Opera audiences, sang again the kingly 
role for which he is so well endowed with re- 
gal bearing and splendid voice. Lydia 
Dozier as the Priestess and G. Cavadore as 
the Messenger completed the cast. The close 
of Act II, which brought forward the six 
singers in an unforgettable climax, was ac- 
claimed even before the last notes soared 
out over the footlights, and Van Grove was 
demanded before the curtain. It was a per- 
sonal triumph for each of the principals and 
also one for the whole company which 
effected this splendid performance. M. 
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JOYCE BANNERMAN 
soprano, who scored an indisputable sii 
cess at the first Cleveland Music Festi 
val, smging with chorus and orchestra 
an aria from La Port adel] and 
also a group of miscellaneous numbers 
(Strauss-Peyton photo) 


estimo, 


phis, Tenn., where he will be choir director 
at one of the city’s largest churches. During 
a southern tour last winter Mr. Kester pre 
sented a program at Memphis and conducted 
a choir school. The his work 
there led to his acceptance of the new posi 
tion, i 


success of 


Chicago Musical College Free 


Fellowship Winners 
The winners of the 
fered by the Chicago 
the summer master school 
Kathleen Maley, Minneapolis, Minn., who 
won the fellowship with Herbert Wither 
spoon; Robert Long, of Seville, O., and 
Lillian Knowles of Oak Park, who were 
awarded fellowships with Richard Hageman; 
Phil Jorgensen of Lincoln, Neb., Alice 
Rengstorff of Havana, Ill, Le la Lutzy of 
Fostoria, O., Rosalia Polski of St. Paul 
Minn., Mary Voorhees of Frankfort, Ind., 
Mary Landee of Woodbine, Ia., Frances E. 
Brown of Mobile, Ala., Atha Maude Bright 
of Haileyville, Okla., Ethel Kane and Sam 
Raphling of Chicago, who won free fellow 
ships with Edward Collins; Betty Rombaugh 
of Tulsa, Okla., Christine Wallace and Theo- 
dore Pittenger of Tulsa, Okla., Leonard 
Sorkin of Chicago, and Louis Mertens of 
Nashville, Tenn., with Max Fischel; Alex 
Pevsner of Milwaukee, Wis., and Nellie V. 
Boettscher of West Roxbury, Mass., with 
Leon Sametini; Zona Hoch of Pueblo, Colo., 
Helen E. Hurst of Tulsa, Okla., and Harry 
Melinkoff of Worcester, Mass., with Victor 
Kuzdo; Peter Jarrett of Honolulu, T-.H., 
and Katherine McClure of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., with Moissaye Boguslawski; Adelaide 
Anderson-Sanford of Pocatello, Idaho, Kath- 
leen Hand of Winnipeg, Canada, Emmy 
Brady of Evanston, and Jacob Radunsky of 
Chicago, with Alexander Raab: Dorothy 
Johnson of Honolulu, Ida Lustgarten of 
Omaha, Neb., Edward Bredshall of Detroit, 
Mich., and Gordon McLean of Toronto, Can 
ada, with Rudolph Ganz, and Jessie B. Hall, 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, with Charles H 
Demorest. . 


free fellow ships of 
Musical College for 
were: Helen 


Opera for St. Louis 


It is said that the 
in St. Louis will be released for 
nual season of grand with the use 
of local musicians and chorus and fe aturing 
internationally known opera stars. It is said 
the contract covers a period of five years 
and that St. Louis will endeavor to main 
tain a resident company 


built 
a brief an 


arena now being 


opera, 


Alice Louise Mertens Married 
Alice Louise Mertens has 
her marriage to G. 
lumbus, O., on 


just announced 
Frederick Clark at Co- 
August 31, 1928. 





MUSICAL 


THE COLLEGE GIRL— 
AND MUSIC 


By Justine Smith 


[This is an illuminative article, written 
especially for the Musicav Courter, and set 
ting forth tersely and clearly the attitud: 
with which various types of college girls ap- 
proach music, both as ‘listener s and students 
The author is a graduate of Wellesley 
Tue Eprror.] 


The world of music and musicians is held. 
by musicians especially, to be a select group 
in the large world-order of things. A musical 
brand of Calvinism is the faith of musicians, 
and no one can deny that the greatest com 
posers seem to have been predestined to im 
mortality, despite the unthinking neglect of 
the un-elect. Still, in a country so large, 
with a population so varied, it is well to 
consider some of the remoter points at which 
the circle of music is tangent to external in 
terests It is exactly at one of these border 
points that the American college girl finds 
herself in relation to the musical world in 
general 

This young lady, who is told that she is 
preparing for life, but at the same time feels 
herself very much alive, does not differ 
greatly from her countrymen in her attitude 
towards music. She is at once highly appre 
ciative of entertainment, academically con 
vinced of the real worth of good music, and, 
for the most part, uncreative. One college 
girl in a hundred enjoys a symphony as 
much as she does a “prom.” That is to say, 
she does not feel the same exhilaration from 
symphonic music as from the irresistibl 
saxophoning of the “Barbary Coast Or 
chestra”—Dartmouth’s best. This would he 
true if all the attendant circumstances of a 
“prom” were left out. It is not only the 
gayety, dancing, pretty dresses, and engaging 
partners of a social function that take up 
her attention; it is also that the actual emo 
tional reaction to the rhythm and orchestra 
tion of modern dance-music is stronger than 
the reaction to Haydn's “Surprise’ 
Symphony. It is not a question of lack of 
culture, or of lack of aesthetic sense; it 1s 
merely that “jazz” is might be called 
a more sympathetic medium to most c Hea 
girls. And “most college girls’ in 
only the frivolous “prom-trotters,” bu 
the thoughtful introspective students 

In their attitude toward what we 
as, and call, good music college girls ma 
divided into three classes. The firs 
class which has been brought up in 
do homes, where politics, religion, 
arts are part of the family life, 
of its conversation. These 
tend all the concerts 
time for, and let the 


The second class 
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largest, is 
to know 
able to understand it 
about it. They, too, attend whatever 
certs they can, and, what is more, generally 
take a year’s course in the History of Music 
This course them a good idea of 
chronology and biographical data about com 
posers. In addition to this it with 
illustrations, of second class execution, and, 
all, it pre istrious student 
with certain 
hopin wrote 
when he was 
jorca, where he 
Sand,” and, 
that he was ‘pr 
one’’ No one studying this hist 
mistake of 
church music, 
and Chopi 
gues they rec 
old fashioned, and they know, 
ambitious scholars, that modern com 
have quite a different idea of har 
mony and rhythm from the 
but just what it is no one 
to tell them. Students of the 
music also know that 
school, Beethoven wrote nine symphonies 
They find modern music “odd but interest 
ing,” and they generally choose as_ their 
favorite compositions Schubert's “Unfin 
ished” Symphony, Liszt’s Liebestraume, and 
Bizet’s Carmen ‘he second class of 
lege girls < § t 
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The third class is composed of these 
‘major,” or “concentrate,” in musi 
student studies either voice or some 
ment, and along with this takes 
appreciation, analysis, and theory of 
Individual instruction from competent 
ers in vocal and instrumental study is to be 
had in practically all women’s colleges today 
The expense is very often extra, but schol 
arships, funds 1 prizes are open to intelli- 
gent, earnest 

The courses i 
institutions, Wellesley College an 
University, elementary anc 
harmony, counterpoint, the 
musical form, and orchestration 
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courses 1n 
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advanced 
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cover 


fugue, the sona 
The work 


is carried on by means of lectures, study of 
the rules and given illustrations of the rules 
and by exercises in composition to a large ex- 
tent. Composition, even of the humblest sort. 
is in no way limited, and opportunities of 
music-writing along less scholastic lines are 
abundantly provided .in the operettas, and 
class and college songs which are so much a 
part of college life. In this way the rising 
young Irving Berlins and John Philip Sousas 
can have their fling, and have been known 
to produce work of a_ freshness, which, 
although mingled with a certain academic 
flavor, has much to be said for it. It is to 
be noted, however, that at men’s colleges, 
such as Princeton, where the Triangle Show 
flaunts its fascinating banner, musical com- 
positions of this sort far surpass that pro 
duced in women’s colleges. Indeed, the foot- 
ball songs and Alma Maters of Harvard, 
Dartmouth, Yale and Princeton are fre- 
quently adopted by girls’ colleges, and used 
for similar purposes. The verve, enthusiasm 
camaraderie, and even reverence, that go to 
up a large part of these compositions, 
are simply not present at women’s colleges, 
or, if they are, are 
To return to the opportunities for serious 
study in women’s colleges: The apprecia 
tive courses deal with the works of individual 
composers, and according to the allotted timc 
the number of composers and the most out- 
standing ones are chosen for study. The 
courses frequently include a biographical 
study, and point out the relation or lack of 
relation between the life of the composer and 
his works; the composer’s musicz al develop 
ment; his contributions to music; his inno- 
vations, technic, idioms, and lineation : 
and a thorough analytical study of his most 
important works. These courses are highly 
desirable and valuable. This sort of study 
is open to young women in nearly all 
women's colleges 
For concert opportunities the colleges vary 
according to their locations. For colleges 
cities, like Wellesley and Vassar, the 
opportunities for concert going are the same 
open to “private citizens.” College 
authorities always favor concert going, as it 
is one of the more innocent pastimes, if 
nothing else. Music students are often fav 
ored with free admittance to concerts of the 
highest rank. In most however, 
there is a series of concerts, provided by the 
Music Department and open to students at a 
small expenditure. These concerts are usually 
given by first-rate artists, who naturally like 
to tavor “seats of culture.” Most women 
students avail themselves of this opportunity. 
Student concerts, although frequent and per 
haps necessary, are popular, and are 
often justly neglected for their inferiority. 
Radios and gramophones, meagre as their 
offerings may be, are by no means barred: 
but it is true that the majority of gramo 
phone records in college halls, are so-called 
popular records, and the stations where 
dance-music is broadcasted are the most in 
demand 
There is a 
who 


make 


vicarious. 
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great lack of women students 
subscribe to the philosophy “Vissi 
darte,” because students either go to 
schools, or work out 
free from the clut 
college life. They 
Europe, in fact. The cre 
musician, and.the pure aesthete, ar« 
practically unknown to women’s colleges, 
especially in the classes that survive the pro 
verbial first year. The attitude toward the 
arts m general, and music in particular, in 
the student body of women’s 
purely one of patronage 
\merican education 
nor professionals, nor 
best, broadening, 
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these 
conservatories or music 
their alone and 
tering significances of 
generally go to 
itive 


salvations 


college Ss, is 


neither artists 
devotees. It is, at its 
scholarly, and enthusiastic. 
utilitarian and dilettante 
lo sing for the glory of God, or man, or to 
listen and one’s self in listening, hear- 
ing, feeling, are experiences virtually un- 
known to the average college girl. At the 
most, in singing, or playing, or whatever the 
case may be, she is capable of a cultured 
competency; and, at the most, in listening, 
or hearing, she is capable of intelligent 
trained judgment. Anything further than 
this she leaves to the Bohemian. She is 
‘ften moved, seldom transported, never lost ! 


“Honegger Rides the 1357” 


\ magazine entitled Along the Line, pub- 
lished by and for the employees of the New 
Haven — System contains an article 
entitled Honegger Rides the 1357.” The 
article tells of the trip and of an interview 
with Honegger in which Honegger points 
out that this was not his first experience of 
the sort, although it was the first in this 
country On a previous occasion he had 
ridden from London to Peterborough on the 
Great Northern Railway on an engine called 
The Flying Scotchman. He was asked what 
most impressed him on his ride, and his re- 


rears 


lose 


COURIER 


ply was that the thing which most impressed 
him was the constant miracle which restrains 
the locomotive from jumping the rails. 

Mr. Honegger said that the crew of the 
locomotive were very kind and courteous to 
him, and that the “chauffeur” loaned him a 
pair of goggles. He was immensely im- 
pressed by the prodigious and exacting work 
of the fireman. Asked what musical instru- 
ment he thought best portrayed the dominant 
note of the noise in an engine cab, he replied 
facetiously: ‘A locomotive, of course.” Evi- 
dently, the N. Y. N. H. & H.R.R. and its 
employee $s gave a warm welcome to the com 
poser of Pacific 231, and offered him an 
experience that is rare, to say the least of it. 
It must also have seemed a rare experience 
for the engine men to have a musical com- 
poser as their passenger. 
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FestivAL Set FOR SeEp- 


TEMBER 
CoLoGNe.—The Nether-Rhenish Festival, 
which should have taken place early in June, 
oy been postponed to Sept. 16-22, and will 
be held simultaneously with the meeting of 
the National Society of German Industry 
(Reichsverband der deutschen Industrie). 
The proposed program is as follows: Sept. 
16, song recital by Maria Ivogiin and Karl 
Erb; Sept. 18, a preliminary performance 
of the Bach B minor mass, which will have 
its performance proper on Sept. 20; on 
Sept. 22, the premiere of Wolfgang Fortner’s 
Marianische Antiphone (with a preliminary 
performance on Sept. 21). Following this 
premiere there will be a performance of 
3eethoven’s Ninth Symphony. Sigrid One- 
gin will be the contralto soloist in both 
works and will be joined in the Symphony 
by Karl Erb and Manowarda. ais 
A SUMMER MoperN Music 
(Parts.—A, summer School of Modern 
Music has been opened near Paris by Kath- 
erine Ruth Heyman. The courses will last 
for six weeks—from July 1 to August 10 
and will comprise only private lessons. The 
subjects include New Piano Technic, The 
Interpretation of Modern Piano Music, Ex- 
planatory New Russian Har- 
monic Systems, Modern Orchestration, Con- 
temporary French Harmony, Quarter-Tone 
Piano Technic and The New Quarter-Tone 
Harmony. Lessons will be given by Miss 
Heyman, Ivan Wischnegradsky and Nicholas 
Obouhov. B. 
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ScaLta To Honor BENEFACTOR 
MILAn.—The = governing 
Scala is erecting a tablet to 
of Modrone, whose munificence 


THE 
body of La 
Uberto, Duke 
kept the 


DR. W. OTTO MIESSNER, 
composer and public school director, also 
recetved the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Music, conferred upon him by the 
Chicago Musical College at its recent 
commencement concert and exercises. 
Dr. Miessner is one of the most remark- 
able of American musicians who are 
applying themselves to the development 
of public school music. In 1910 he was 
appointed supervisor of music at Oak 
Park, a suburb of Chicago. in 1914, he 
became director of the School of Music 
at the Milwaukee State Normal School. 
In 1923-24 Dr. Miessner was president 
of the National Music Supervisors Con- 
ference. As a composer, particularly of 
music for his own special field, Dr. 
Miessner has been active. He has writ- 
ten Art Song Cycles for children, and 
has made numerous contributions to the 
ien volumes of the Progressive Music 
Series, of which he, together with others, 
is editor. "Dr. Miessner has also com- 
posed an overture, a sonata for 

during the Summer 


piano, etc. 
r Maste® School at the Chicago Musical College. 


ERICH WOLFGANG KORNG ;OLD 


“IN ACTION,’ 
The composer caught by the cartoonist while 
conducting that electric Jazz Interlude of 
Leo Fall's posthumous operetta, Roses from 
Florida, in Korngold’s orchestration. 
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ARNOLD Writes Comic OPERA 


rg has completed 
a comic opera whose plot and setting are 
the last word in modernism. It will have its 
world premiere at the Berlin Staatsoper on 
the Platz der Republik. 
A FourtH Opera House For BERLIN 
3ERLIN.—Berlin is to have a fourth opera 
house, Volksoper des Westens, which is be- 
ing opened in the Wallner Theater by the 
singer, Carl Stolzenberg. It will begin its 
season on August 18, with Lortzing’s Die 
beiden Schiitzen. : T 
New KreENEK OPERA TO HAVE 
PREMIERE 
Lerpsic.—Ernst Krenek has recently com- 
pleted a five-act opera called Leben des 
Orest (Life of Orestes). It will have an 
early premiere at the Municipal Theater 
here. A 
New 


SCHONBERG 


LEIPsIC 


Strauss WorK FoR VIENNESE MAN- 
NERGESA NGSVEREIN 
VIENNA.—Having recently written a new 
work for the Berlin Mannergesangsverein, 
Richard Strauss has now started on one for 
its Viennese counterpart. This will be 
called the Austrian Song (it ison a text by 
Anton Wildgans) and is arranged for male 
chorus and orchestra. 
Conpuctors AGAIN PLAY 
“CHAIRS” 


MUSICAL 


Pracue.—Georg Szell has been chosen as 
operatic director of the Prague Germaii 
Theater, in succession to Hanns W. Stein- 
berg, who has replaced Clemens Krauss in 
Frankfort. Krauss, on the other hand, is 
succeeding Schalk as director of the Vienna 
State Opera. Szell, at present conductor of 
the Berlin State Opera, is Viennese by 
birth and created a furore twenty years ago 
in his native city as a pianistic wonder- 


child. Pr. B. 


HENRI VERBRUGGHEN, 
the distinguished conductor of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, who was 
awarded by the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Music at the sixty-third commencement 
exercises at the Auditorium Theater 
Chicago, on June 19. Dr, Verbrugghen 
ts an international figure, being known 
not only as a conductor and composer, 
but also as an excellent performer. “In 
honoring Dr. Verbrugghen,” said Ru- 
dolph Gans, vice-president of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, “we are also hon- 
oring ourselves. Elbert L. Carpenter, 
president of the Minneapolis Orchestral 
Association and Arthur J. Gaines, busi- 
ness manager of the same organization, 
journeyed to Chicago to be on hand when 
the musical head of the Minneapolis 
Orchestra received his degree. 


This summer he is again holding a class 
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Eastman School Faculty Announcements 


Dr. Howard Hanson, director of the Eastman School of 
Music at Rochester, announces changes in the administration 
and teaching staff of the school for the coming year. 

An important administrative appointment is that of A. H. 
Larson to take over the work of Arthur M. See, as secretary 
and registrar of the school. As already announced, Mr. See 
will assume the management of the Rochester Philharmonic 
and Civic Orchestra and of the Eastman Theater concerts, 
and will continue with the Eastman School as concert man 
ager and financial secretary. In addition to the general 
secretarial work of the institution and the work of ihe 
registrar’s office, Mr. Larson also will have charge of thie 
Placement Bureau and the handling of admissions. For 
seven years he was one of the registrars of the University 
of Minnesota, and during the past year was on leave of ab 
sence from that university, studying special problems of ad 
ministration at the University of Kentucky, and doing 
research for the Kentucky State Bureau of Research. 

The Eastman School also announces the appointment of 
Dr. William F. Larson as assistant psychologist to Dr. 
Hazel M. Stanton. Dr. Larson has been doing intensive 
work for many years in this field at the University of 
Iowa. 

In the department of theory Bernard Rogers has been 
appointed instructor in theory and composition. Mr. Rogers 
is at present a holder of a Guggenheim Fellowship. His 
orchestral compositions are widely known, having been 
played by a member of large symphonic organizations, and 
also represented on three of the American Composers’ Con- 
certs given by the Eastman School. In addition to his 
reputation as a composer, Mr. Rogers also is known as a 
music critic and a writer on musical subjects. 

An addition to the opera department is Harold O. Smith, 
as accompanist and coach. Mr. Smith has toured the coun- 
try as accompanist for many well-known artists and is 
equipped to carry on classes in song interpretation and in 
coaching for oratorio and opera. Next year this work will 
be open to the regular voice students of the school, as well 
as those of the opera department. This department also 
plans next season to expand its program to include the 
production of at least two full operas with orchestra, 
Nicholas Konrati, an opera singer of wide experience and 
reputation abroad, having been engaged as producer. 


Ruth Conniston Chess by Casella as Soloist in 
His Composition 

Ruth Conniston, New York organist, was chosen by 

Alfredo Casella as soloist in his Concerto Romano, when 

it was played for the first time in Boston by the Boston 

Symphony Orchestra on May 26. The work, which was 

composed in 1926 and inspired by the combination of the 


RUTH CONNISTON, 
organist, author and carilloneur, who recently appeared 
as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Casella’s Concerto Romano at the request and under 
the baton of the composer. 


brasses with the organ as used in the Bach chorales in Ger- 
many, was performed under the baton of the composer, 
who is guest conductor with the Boston Symphony during 
the summer. 

Miss Conniston holds the degree of Bachelor of Music 
from Yale University. She studied the organ with Louis 
Vierne, organist of Notre Dame in Paris. She was the 
first woman in America to play the famous carillon at the 
Rockefeller Church, and is at present organist in one of the 
large New York churches. This gifted young musician also 
is director of music at Middlebury French Summer School 
in Vermont, and has a book, Chantons un peu, on French 
songs with action, dances, pageants, and so forth, recently 
off the press. Miss Conniston is well known in musical 
circles as an organist of splendid talent and musical equip- 
ment, as she has had many successful public appearances 
both in Europe and America, and especially in New York 
where her activities largely center at present. 


Anna Graham Harvls Visits Europe 


A much thrilled young lady is Anna Graham Harris, con- 
tralto, and conductor of the Hackensack, N. J., Choral 
Society. She is making her first trip to Europe. She 
sailed on the Conte Grande on June 29 and, in the course 
of the summer, will visit Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
France and England, enjoying festival and other musical 
performances en route. Miss Harris also plans to search out 
new choral music for the excellent body of singers which 
she so efficiently and effectively trains. 
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DORSEY 


WHITTINGTON 


“A modern pianistic prophet.” —Paul Morris, New York Eve. World 


“A capital performance.” —Ernest Newman, London Sunday Times 
“An innately rich musical instinct.”—Dr. Leopold Schmidt, Berliner Tageblatt 


“Profoundly sincere, thoughtful and interesting; his touch and style 
have repose and elegance—keen instinctive mental and temperamental 
gifts.” —Herman Devries, Chicago Evening American 


“ee 


——gleaming humor, pearly and gossamer technic and keen sensibility 
to mood and flavor.” —Boston, Christian Science Monitor 





JUNE 17th to JULY 27th—FOURTH SUMMER MASTER CLASS 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 


AUG. 5th to SEPT. 14th—SIX WEEKS CLASS FOR PIANISTS 


AND TEACHERS 
Birmingham, Ala. 





Available for Recitals Oct., Nov. and Dec. in South and South West 





JAN. 6th to FEB. 17th, 1930—MASTER CLASS AT JACKSON. 
VILLE, (FLA.) COLLEGE OF MUSIC 





Available in East and Middle West for Solo Recitals and Two-Piano 
Recitals with Frances Whittington, after March Ist, 1930 
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JEAN WISWELL JOHN A. SEALS 
Fisk Bldg., New York 1814 Third Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 
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IDEALISM IN INTERPRETATION 


Despite the Universal Trend Toward Showmanship, Audiences Insist Upon This Essential 
Qualification as Opposed to the Affectations of Theatricalism. 
BY MARVINE MAAZEL 


It is prudent to assume that the majority of musicians have the public today, who, by ingenious skill, prompted by thea- 
some principles in common. Who has not heard the familiar tricalism, can simulate simplicity or any effective quality. 
expression, “technic is but a means to an end?” However, The successful outcome of these effects is due to magnetism 
this catch-phrase deludes many musicians into the belief that of personality aided by certain abilities, and not to intellectual 
they are artists who have attained more than technic, which effort directed toward serious interpretation. 
as a matter of fact, is true only in a minority of instances— What a variety of deficiencies are masked by theatrical- 
the feeling of superiority being prompted and nurtured by ism! One need only glance at the concert stage to realize 
natural ego. The expression, used as a ritual, no doubt had how generally it is employed. Inability to cope with music 
its inception in the lesson hour of many students who found whose depths are far beyond their compass, inspire many 
it simpler to paraphrase their instructors, than to create performers to cover up their lacks with affections, delib- 
their own standards erate poses and even silly grimaces as exemplifying the tem- 

Another attribute, freely mentioned, but seldom encoun-  perament and inspiration that is present within them. Such 
tered, is that of simplicity. True unaffected simplicity can- charlatanism merits the ridicule it usually evokes. 
not be wooed, it is nature's gift and is not actuated by wis- A selected board of censorship that would eliminate per- 


dom or emotional force. Granted, there are artists before formances by those whose capabilities limit them to medioc- 
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rity, would be a boon to musical humanity. Painful as the 
procedure might seem, in the long run it would save much 
grief and useless striving—but what a toll it would take! 

Idealism is inherent and spiritual; it is animated only 
by natural impulse born in the true artist. Fortunate is 
the musician who commands sensibilities so fine that he is 
enabled to respond to every nuance of feeling communicated 
by music. Combined with a facile technic that would re- 
spond to the mechanical intricacies, and a clear intellect to 
direct and unify these gifts, his accomplishment would be 
unbounded. 

Personality and individuality are certainly part of the pic- 
ture. Needless to lure them, for a genuinely artistic per- 
formance has personality, the personality of the artist that 
does not obtrude, but is definitely felt nevertheless. And 
regardless of the disciplined hours that have been spent in 
preparation, spontaneity must ever be the master of cere- 
monies. 

Perfection is always just out of reach for the ambitious. 
Its pursuit is a stimulus. But standards are as diverse as 
the complexities of human beings. Therefore, it is only 
natural that some reach the complacent state of self-satisfac- 
tion sooner than others, and only the ultimate result tells 
the tale. 

It is obvious that those possessing more acute self-criti- 
cism, tempered with intelligence and zeal, triumph in greater 
attainment, for these qualities are the handmaidens of great 
art. 

Progress is self-limited. When a musician is no longer 
introspective and ceases to interest himself in seeking 
deficiencies, then has he stifled his progress, for he has 
reached the point of self-endorsement. Improvement has 
no restrictions. If an artist strives for perfection and pauses 
only to reflect upon his standards, his growth is illimitable. 

Normally the average child can be assured of a good 
mechanism, provided he has application and is directed by 
a competent teacher. On such a foundation must his musical 
progress be built. And, furthermore, practically by himself. 

Therefore it is imperative that self-reliance and self- 
analysis be stressed after the necessary fundamentals have 
been taught, in order to influence self-development. In 
many instances, however, students lacking in decided strength 
of will and strength of purpose may do themselves irre- 
mediable harm by continuing “on their own” too soon. Un- 
questionably, musical development accelerated by intelligent 
self-training is more secure than that which depends upon 
the criticism of others. 

Mistakes will be made. But through them knowledge 
grows. Experience never fails us as a teacher, but, on the 
contrary, inspires independent thought. 

Many young students retard their progress by reason of 
imitation. True it has its virtues, but only in a limited 
degree. Its danger lies in the adoption of affectations 
prompted by insincerity. The poseur is a familiar figure. Is 
it not surprising to note the number of capable musicians 
who distort their performances by studied posturings? 

Only when every thought and action is directed by sincerity 
and concentrated only upon the message of the composition 
to be interpreted, will the zenith of idealism in music be 
reached. Its approach is through reverence, never by the- 
atrical effect. 


First Edwin Hughes Master Class Recital 

The first Wednesday evening recital of the series now 
being given in connection with Edwin Hughes’ Summer 
Master Class took place on July 3rd. The program con- 
sisted of the Bach Partita in C Minor and the Beethoven 
Sonata Op. 31, No. 3, played by Marvine Green; the 
Mozart Concerto in A major, played by Marion Engle, and 
the Schumann Concerto, played by John Crouch. 

Miss Green, who has been heard in previous summers 
as a Bach player on Edwin Hughes’ programs, gave a 
clear and interesting performance of the difficult Partita. 
From the opening chords in the Sinfonia, to the close of the 
sparkling Capriccio, it was evident that she has a fine com- 
mand of her Bach. The tender Sarabande was exquisitely 
played and the Rondo and Capriccio brought the entire suite 
to a brilliant rhythmic close. Miss Green succeeded in 
pleasing her audience equally well with her romantic inter- 
pretation of the Beethoven Sonata. 

Miss Engle’s playing of the A major Concerto of Mo- 
zart showed particular sympathy with that composer’s idiom 
The Reinecke Cadenza at the end of the first movement 
was especially well done. The slow movement was suf- 
fused with lyric beauty and the finale was sparkling with 
good humor. 

The program was brought to a close by a poetic and con- 
vincing performance of the ag peg Concerto by John 
Crouch. Mr. Crouch made his New York debut in Town 
Hall on February 4th and was acclaimed by the New York 
press as one of the most important of last season’s pianistic 
newcomers. He will make a tour of Europe this fall play- 
ing in London, Amsterdam, Berlin, Vienna, Munich, Paris 
and other cities, and returning to America in January, 1930, 
for further concert appearances in this country. 

Edwin Hughes was at the second piano for the Mozart and 
Schumann Concertos. An audience that completely filled 
the spacious studios showed its approval of the splendid 
work of the young artists presented, with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. Mr. Hughes’ master class this summer numbers 
among its students pianists and teachers from twenty-six 
states, the District of Columbia, Cuba, Czecho-Slovakia and 
Canada. 


Alsen and Patton ain Philadelphia Civic Opera 


The Philadelphia Civic’ Opera Company announces the 
engagement of two more noted artists for next season. 
Elsa Alsen, German dramatic soprano, of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, who is a favorite with Philadelphia audiences, will 
appear as guest artist in several German productions, while 
Fred Patton, popular baritone of the Metropolitan, also has 
signed a contract with the Philadelphia company. 
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Politeness—A Slogan Well Worth While 


This is the slogan which John J. Carrick and his corps 
of high powered salesmen of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany have adopted, and that it brings large returns is evi- 
denced by the fact that at the present date over six hundred 
more seats have been sold for the coming season than there 
were at the opening last year. 

Mr. Carrick is essentially a business man, and has been 
associated with Samuel Insull in the public utilities as elec- 
trical engineer. Just prior to joining the executive forces 
of the Chicago Civic Opera he was in the investment de- 
partment of the Public Utilities, and therefore is well quali- 
fied for his present position. Mr. Insull’s opinion that in 
an argument “his customer is always in the right” holds 
good with Mr. Carrick, and it is one of the angles that is 
bringing success to his department. Mr. Carrick has made 
a deep study of the selling phase of the amusement problem, 
and says that while managers complain of poor business, it 
is lack of politeness on the part of the men in the box office 
which has brought about the present situation. “Naturally 
there are two sides to every argument, and the man in the 
box office certainly does get “fed up” on the thousand and 
one foolish questions which are continually propounded and 
which he is expected to answer. At the same time, there is 
the customer’s end of it, and the man who is spending his 
money for tickets is at least entitled to courteous treatment. 


For the past few years it has been the custom of the 
officials of the Chicago Civic Opera to sell all seats from 
the box office, and this is a rule which is strictly kept, but 
it took the public some little time to get used to it. Mr. 
Carrick told us a very interesting experience along this 
line which one of his salesmen had when he called at the 
office of a prominent man in Chicago to sell him subscrip- 
tion seats. On being shown the chart the man in question, 
whom we will designate as Mr. W., refused scornfully and 
said, “I wouldn’t have those, not in such a location; my 
broker can do much better for me than that.” 

“Pardon me,” said the salesman, “but I do not believe 
that he can, and to back up my statement, I will wager $20 
and here is the money. Now, if you can get the tickets you 
get-the money; on the other hand, if you fail, you and your 
friends (indicating two men who were with Mr. W. at the 
time) will each take two subscriptions.” Next morning 
Mr. W. called his broker and asked him to get two sub- 
scription seats, in the desired location for a certain evening, 
adding, “I do not care how much it costs.” To his surprise 
the broker said that nothing could be done, that he was not 
able to handle any opera tickets. Mr. W. and his friends 
made good on the bet and the result was six tickets sold. 

“There are many such experiences that are told us by 
our men,” said Mr. ‘Carrick, “but the public is beginning to 
find that when they visit our sales department they are ac- 
corded all courtesy, even if it is a matter of the cheapest 
seat in the house, and the result has been a steadily mounting 
sale in the past two years.” 

Mr. Carrick, who, fortunately for us, did not realize 
that he was talking for publication, also voiced it as his 
opinion that any entertainment appeals much more strongly 
to the eye than the ear. “Music is for the small minority 
that understand and love it, but entertainment is for every- 


uly.” He quoted the lowly movie as having been a great 
factor in the present discrimination with which all amuse- 
ment is treated. “If you go to a movie,” said he, “from 
the manager down to the humblest employee you are ac- 
corded all courtesy and made to feel that the management 
appreciates your patronage. Then in the large moving pic- 
ture palaces the ballet has been brought to such a fine art 
that the public expects and really demands that the ballet 
be above par. We are making an innovation this year in 
putting on a corps of the best ballet dancers obtainable un- 
der the direction of one of the great ballet directors of 
the time, Lawrence Novakoff. With him at the head we 
plan to establish a school where young Americans may be 
trained for the opera and which will naturally give us new 
material whenever we need it. There is a radical revolution 
in the radio, movies, etc., and it is quite time that we also 
fell into line. Twenty years ago no one would have be- 
lieved that an electrical engineer with a corps of regular 
salesmen could have sold out an opera house, but we are 
doing it now. Mr. Insull has always believed in serving the 
public, and it is his wish that the same service be given to 
opera goers. Opera is not all confined to the prosperous 
classes; I have a case in mind where an elderly woman, liv- 
ing over a stable and helping to educate her son, bought 
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subscription seats each season out of her meager resources, 
and we have many others in the poorer walks of life.” 

Outside of the opera, Mr. Carrick is a naval enthusiast; 
he served in France during the World War, is a lieutenant 
Commander of the U. S. Naval Reserve, and also executive 
officer of the Fourth area. One night each week, busy as 
he is, is spent in training, and at least fifteen days each year 
in sailing. Charming in manner, with a geniality which 
brings response, he is the right man for the position. 


Papalardo Purchases Long Island Place 


Arturo Papalardo, whose studio is in New York, former 
conductor with Gallo, Hammerstein and Aborn Opera Com- 
panies and head of the Opera Department of Peabody Con- 
servatory, under the late Harold Randolph, purchased a 
house and more than an acre of land on Huntington Bay, at 
Centerport, L. I., recently, for the development of a sum- 
mer music colony. 

The plans call for the erection of a large music room and 
separate bungalows in the woodland that is a part of the 
property. These buildings, for the use of the colonists, will 
be ready for occupancy by the summer of 1930. Tennis 
courts will be laid out and the close proximity of the prop- 
erty to the Bay will provide fine bathing and water sports. 

Arrangements have been made for the use of the main 
building for studios this : summer, , however, and bs a 
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living accommodations for students have been secured in the 
neighborhood. It is believed that the Centerport Music 
Colony will prove ideal for the combination of summer sports 
with the necessary seclusion for study, because of its lo- 
cation so short a distance from New York City. 

Maestro Papalardo will teach at his New York City 
studio on Monday, Wednesday and Friday of each week 
throughout the summer. The balance of the time will be 
devoted to the Centerport Studios. 


Frank S. Butler to Do Copying, Transposing 
and Extracting This Summer 


Frank S. Butler, New York pianist and teacher, intends 
to use his spare time this summer in copying and transpos- 
ing musical scores for artists desiring work of this char- 
acter. Mr. Butler has done this work for many years, and 
lists among his clients such personages as Ernest Schelling, 
Mortimer Wilson, Albert Rappaport, Redferne Hollinshead, 
the Charles H. Ditson Co., etc. The following extract from 
a letter received by Mr. Butler from Redferne Hollinshead, 
tenor, will illustrate the calibre of work prepared by Mr. 

3utler: “I wish you to know that I am particularly pleased 
with the neatness and beauty of your musical script, and 
hope to avail myself very frequently in future of your help, 
in this respect.” 


Betty Tillotson be Bld Office 


Betty Tillotson removed her offices on July 1 to the 
Seventeen Seventy-Six Building, at 57th St. and Broadway 
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“An Aristocrat of the Violin” 


SAN-MALO 


A Prophet With Honor in His Own Country 
All Panama Greets Him 





ie 


(1st Concert ) 


THE STAR AND HERALD, 


PACKED THEATRE 
GREETS LOCAL 
VIRTUOSO 


The largest and most enthusiastic 
audience gathered at the National 
Theatre in many years last night, paid 
a magnificent tribute to a youth who 
left his home here fourteen years ago 
and returned acclaimed as one among 
the three or four best violinists of the 
world. 

Alfredo de San Malo, who has had 
the distinction of reaching the almost 
impossible height of the musical world 
while still in his early youth, last night 
displayed before his countrymen that 





virtuoso. 


America, but it 


San Malo 
which have 


virtuoso are 


intelligent 





Hours 


PAN. \MA, 


artistry which made him deserving of 
his envied position as a world renown 


The throng before which San Malo 
triumphed may not have been as high- 
strung and musically cultured as those 
which acclaimed him in Vienna, 
and other great cities of Europe and 
was 
enthusiastic and appreciative. 
last 
demonstrated that of the characteristics 
consecrated 
a purity of execution, a 
full tone and a finished technique, not | for a 
to mention delicacy of feeling and an 
power 
His inborn modesty, which makes his 
personality as attractive as his virtuos- 
ity is inspiring, was also appreciated. 
before the 


» TU ESDAY, 23, 1929. 


APRIL 


scheduled to begin last night, not even 
standing room was left at the theatre; 
in fact, the house was a “sell-out” forty 
eight hours after tickets were placed on 
sale and only tickets for standing room 
were available yesterday. The highest 
officials of Panama and the Canal Zone, 
including President F. H. Arosemena 
and the members of his Cabinet and 
the Governor of the Panama Canal, and 
society's most members were 
among those applauding San Malo, an 
ovation that was shared also by Ralph 
Angell, his acconypanist, 
large amount 


Paris 


surely just as 


night impressively salient 
him as a 
who came in 
of well deserved 
praise. 

of interpretation. Before sailing for Venezuela, San 
Malo will give a second concert at the 
National Theatre next Saturday, for 
which another good program has been 


performance was | prepared. 





(2nd Concert ) 


PANAMA AMERICA, SUNDAY, 


APRIL 28, 1929. 





San Malo Is Again Greeted 
by Packed House at National 


Sincere Applause Given Panamanian Artist at Brilliant Recital 


Before another packed house at the National Theatre, Alfredo San Malo pre- 
sented a brilliant recital last night in his second program since returning to the 


Isthmus recently. 


Spontaneous and prolonged applause 
greeted each selection executed by the 
master violinist, the audience respond- 
ing warmly to the well balanced con- 
cert. The third movement of Mendels- 
sohn’s Concierto, “Allegro Molto Vi- 
vace,” was especially well received, and 
San Malo was not allowed to retire un- 
til he had satisfied the audience with 
an encore. 

Last night’s recital was the final ap- 
pearance of San Malo in Panama dur- 
ing his present visit,,as he intends to 
leave for Costa Rica Wednesday. 





Baldwin Piano Used 


This musical envoy from Panama is under the 
Management: Charles L. Wagner, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Mr. San Malo will make slate: rates to Schools and beer te 
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Rozsi Varady Wed to Joseph Anthony 


\ June wedding of international musical interest was the 
marriage of Rozsi Varady, Hungarian cellist, to Joseph 
Anthony, American author and editor, which took place in 
Mount Kisco, N. Y., at the home of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Henry Hammord, well known New York patrons of music. 

Miss Varady has been heard in America for the past three 
vears as a cellist, and has been accepted by the 
musical public as one of the foremost woman cellists of the 


concert 


ef’ a) set 


ROZSI VARADS 


day Born in Hungary of a family long eminent in court 
circles, she studied under the foremost European masters, 
and was a child prodigy at an age when most girls are still 
playing with dolls. As the favorite pupil of Popper she has 
been one of the artists of the great Salzburg Festival 
for the past three and an idealized portrait of her, in 
Europe as the official poster of this 
recently become an American citizen. 

Her husband, Mr. Anthony, is an American of Hungarian 
ancestry. His most recent novel, The Golden Village, deals 
vith life among Hungarians in America. He lives in New 
York City l editurial head of the Cosmo 


feature 
vears, 
olors, is used all over 
great festival She has 


._ where he ts the 
politan Book Corporation 

Attendants at the wedding included John 
prominent literary folk, as well as a 
group of musical and social celebrities 

Mr. and Mrs. Anthony sailed on the Homeric 
after the ceremony, to spend the summer in Europe 
Varady will have her usual crowded schedule of summer 
concerts in England, Germany, Austria and Hungary, and 
will return to America for the opening of the musical season 
in October. 


Erskine and 
other representative 
immediately 
Miss 


Stradivarius Quartet to Give Mannes School 


Series 

The Stradivarius Quartet of New York 
year's series of chamber music concerts at the David Mannes 
Music School on six Sunday afternoons. The Lenox String 
Quartet, violinist, Wolfe Wolfinsohn, 
the new qui artists, and Leopold Mannes as 
lecturer, which ended in March. 
The Stradivari Flonzaley 
Quartet, Alfred Pochon and Nicholas Moldavan, with Mr. 
Wolfinsohn as first violinist, and Gerald Warburg, cellist. 
Leopold Mannes again will preface the programs by an il- 
lustrated talk on the works to be given, and notable artists 
will assist in chamber music works outside the string quartet 
literature 

These concerts, which are primarily for the student body 
und included in all full courses, are also open to one hundred 


subscribers 


will give next 


whose frst goes to 


artet, assisting 


presente d this 


is Quartet has two members of the 


year's series, 


Morgan Trio in Demand 
The Morgan Trio has been playing a great deal lately in 
Paris. May 12 they gave a program at Ried Hall for the 
United States Students’ and Artists’ Club when they re- 
ceived an ovation The program included a new trio 
by Herbert Bedford of London (his wife was Lisa 
Lehmann) called Hamadryad, which is considered well worth 


JACQUES JOLAS 


MUSICAL COURIER 
while, rather modern and finely arranged for harp, violin 
and piano. May 27 the trio played at the Sorbonne, and on 
June 6 Virginia Morgan gave a harp recital at Salle Erard, 
Paris, after which the trio went to London. 

Marguerite Morgan, pianist, has been engaged to play 
with Monteux and his orchestra in Paris next season. 


Macmillen to Head Violin Department at Ithaca 
Conservatory 


The Ithaca Conservatory and Affiliated Schools an- 
nounces the engagement of Francis Macmillen, distinguished 
American violinist, to direct the violin department and con 
duct master classes during next season, this in conjunction 
with Mr. Macmillen’s transcontinental concert tour and by 
special arrangement with his manager, the Concert Manage- 
ment Arthur Judson. This announcement is in keeping with 
the well-known policy of the Ithaca Conservatory to engage 
outstanding artists and teachers for its faculty, and is cre- 
ating much interest in musical circles. 

Mr. Macmillen’s public career dates from the memorable 
occasion when he was declared the laureate of the Brussels 
Royal Conservatory, a victory which carried with it “first 
prize with the greatest distinction” and also the $5,000 Van 
Hal prize, the first and only time such honors had ever been 
won by an American. Mr. Macmillen’s international ap- 
pearances since then have placed him in the front rank of 
American violinists, and, as aptly expressed by a leading 
critic, “Macmillen is one of the reasons why these United 
States do not need to look abroad for their violinists.” 

Associated with Mr. Macmillen as his assistant at Ithaca 
will be William Coad, Australian violinist and artist-teacher. 
Mr. Coad has had wide experience in teaching and also or- 
chestral conducting, and in connection with his teaching he 
will have entire charge of the Conservatory Symphony Or- 
chestra, which gives several concerts annually. 

It will be recalled that at one time Sevcik and Cesar 
Thomson came to America as members of the faculty of this 
school. Last year Oscar Ziegler became director of the 
piano department, and Adolph Pick of the violin depart- 
ment. Mr. Pick has since resigned and is leaving Ithaca 
at the close of the summer session. Another recent an- 





DO YOU KNOW that you can have your 
voice tested before a standard broadcasting 
microphone; recorded on disc and reproduced 
for analysis and correction at STUDIO 838, 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK; only 
studio in the world completely equipped and 
specializing in tone production for radio work. 
Positions open for competent talent. Inquiries 
Phone CIRcle 1350. 


welcome. 











"en the Ithaca 
which Dr 
tine place 


nouncement of interest was the affiliation 
Institution of the Westminster Choir School, 
John Finley Williamson is the head, this 
July 1. 


Arthur W Mate Studio Notes 


The performance of Handel's Saul, at Wellesley College 
Baccalaureate, Sunday evening, June 16; under the direction 
of Randall Thompson of the faculty, was said by Alfred H. 
Meyer of the Transcript to be probably the first in this 
country. At least the records of the Brown Room in the 
Public Library do not indicate another. Of the four solo 
parts two were taken by representatives of the Arthur Wil- 
son Studio of Singing in Boston. John Percival, baritone, 
had the colorful part of Saul, and Beb Redden, tenor, on 
six days’ notice, sang the music of Jonathan and the mes 
senger. 

Dorothy George, mezzo soprano, was soloist on May 21 
at a concert at the Ithaca Conservatory, her program in- 
cluding songs and Malipiero’s Princess Ulalia, conducted by 
Joseph Lautner of the faculty. The Ithaca Journal-News 
praised her “rich tones, faultless diction and artistic de- 
livery.” 


The New Carnegie Hall Organ 

The great organ, which, as has already been announced 
is now being installed in Carnegie Hall by the firm of Kil- 
gen, which has been building organs since 1640, will offer 
the player an almost unlimited variety of tonal possibilities. 
It will consist of five parts—Great, Swell, Choir, Solo and 
Pedal. The main instrument has seventy-five stops and 
the echo organ, twenty-eight. The latter will be placed i 
a large chamber at the rear of the dress circle, whereas 
the main organ will be placed behind the grills in the pro- 


Jute 135-1929 


VITA 


oice em Ny KE Coach 
Studio 803- bvy Carnegie Hall, Y. Tel. Circle 1350 


scenium arch. There will be four banks of keys, and the 
echo organ may be played from any one of the four. It is 
to be entirely electric and power will be supplied by a forty 
horse power electric motor. Pietro A. Yon has collaborated 
with Alfred G. Kilgen in designing the tonal scheme of this 
great instrument. 


Caroline Beeson Fry Pupils in Spring Recitals 

Early in May Caroline Beeson Fry announced a series of 
solo and group recitals to be given at her New York and 
White Plains studios. The series proved exceedingly suc- 
cessful and brought out some features which were unusual. 
One of these features was the fact that professional, semi 


© Bachrach 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


professio mal and amateur singers gave the programs, An 
other of the features was that the choice and arrangement 
of the programs was largely that of the pupils themselves, 
a plan conceived and carried out by Mrs. Fry in order to 
give her pupils experience in the making as well as in the 
presenting of programs. Still another feature of importance 
was that the programs consisted to a great extent of groups 
of unfamiliar, or at least unhackneyed, songs and arias. 

The pupils scheduled to appear in solo recitals were Luis 
Alberto Sanchez, Henry Ebeling and Ernest Pizzutello, 
tenors; Elizabeth Hunneweill, Margaret Conant Hall and 
Marie Salabert, sopranos; Norman Gerhard, and Wil- 
liam Mercer, baritone. A costume recital was given by 
Jessie Dougherty, James Holden, Mildred Payne, Leonice 
Hunnewell, Elliott Stiles, Margaret Wyckoff, Elizabeth.Nor- 
vig, Svea Plehaty, Lucille Revere, Helen Bache, Frances 
3aker, Emma Lawson, Hazel Schwarz, H. Alton Chaffee, 
Hilda MacDonald, Esther Williams and Stanley Hunnewell. 
The final program on June 25 consisted of a quartet and 
solo program by Mildred Payne, soprano: Katherine Hud- 
son, contralto; Earle Core, tenor, and Hillman Hunnewell, 
baritone. Brahms’ Liebeslieder, op. 52, with four-hand piano 
accompaniment, was the feature of this recital. The accom- 
paniments for the various programs were played by Mrs. 
“ry, Leonice Hunnewell, Laura Schmid and Richard Gore. 

The artistry of Mrs. Fry's pupils is of a high order, and 
the series attracted large audiences. 


Schumann-Heink to Sail 
Schumann-Heink will sail on the SS. Albert Ballin 
York on July 20. She has been conducting a 
Kansas City. 
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REINALD WERRENRATH « BARITONE 


Management: 
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“Maazel is a pianist of the eon rank ears made ‘ name, 
London is concerned, 


as ‘tor as 
in five minutes,”—Yorkshire Observer. 


Concert Management Vera Bull Hull 


Steinway Building, New York 


For Europe: George Albert Bachaus, Berlin 
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Budapest 


In Tosca 
After a concert in the Teatro Fenice I tried to de- 


scribe this singer in mere words, but even a those 
that remember my Venetian reviews of Gigli I should 
like to impart my impressions of today’s Tosca. Be- 
fore all I shall speak of the timbre of his voice—the 
unique quality that is his. All who hear Gigli 
are conscious of the beauty of his tone coloring. It 
is a sort of timbre that appeals to everybody. Such 
coloring is possible only where every organ and every 
faculty that controls the voice is at ease and thoroughly 
relaxed; where every effort spells beauty and is the 
result of the pure joy of singing. But the sweetness, 
brilliancy and ease do not constitute the whole charm 
of the voice we heard today. There is a nobility in 
his voice which, compared to other tenors, is like the 
tender pathos of the late Duse as distinguished from 
the captivating grace of a ballerina. For Gigli sings 
from his very soul. Where cool, calculating intellect 
rules there is never the heartfelt quality that Gigli 
possesses. 

And now for the technic and interpretation. The 
tonal liaison is clear, natural and unclouded. The 
melodies are beautifully spun and there is never a 
throaty quality. During the years of his career his 
technic has constantly been perfected, and yet, today 
there is something wonderfully naive and fresh about 
his singing, as there was when he was a choir boy. 
In no phrase is there a discrepancy between intent 
and result; every tone issues forth exactly as he 
intends it shall. Soft tones swell into sonority under 
perfect control. Perfect proportion is maintained be- 
tween the different parts of a song or aria. Gigli 
sings at all times—he never declaims. His phrasing 
is not statuesque or epic; he sings with absolute natur- 
alness and obviousness, with lyric chasteness, always 
poetically. Every tone remains in the hearer’s mem- 
ory. One aria sung by Gigli is worth a dozen by 
other stars. After his first solo a storm of applause 
1 aa the hall, and he had to sing the letter aria three 
times. Every tone went direct to the heart. 

—Pester Lloyd, May 28, 1929. 
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Echoes of 


Successes 


Abroa 
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The gods do not appear singly, 
great” left Vienna, when Gigli “the 
Caruso. 


effortless and full are the tones in every register! 
lyric yet heroic, 
silver toned Gigli voice is as precious as was the darker tinted gold of 


denced in the mellifluous yet robust, 


Vienna 
In Tosca 


just as in Schiller’s poem. 
magnificent” 
To be a real tenor one must sing like Gigl1. 


Hardly had Toscanini “the 
is with us. Gigli is the real 
What an enchanting timbre! 
Gigli has learnt much. That fact is evi- 
free and noble-toned ae The brilliant 
aruso Repeatedly 


successor of 
How 


Gigli’ s tenderness and pathos, his mellow and effortless middle register re aie one of Caruso’s 


magic. 
Caruso he does nothing for effect; 
an ideal ensemble singer. 
which are 


Budapest 


In La Boheme 


At the Stadttheater Beniamino Gigli concluded his 
guest performances. It was the last night in May 
and the hearts of his listeners felt the hypnotic influ- 
ence of a voice that blooms as does the beautiful 
month of May. This glorious tenor aroused the 
greatest enthusiasm with his wonderful tones and 
exquisite musicianship. Here was Puccini’s heaven, 
his sun and his tear-laden atmosphere. As long as 
there are throats and vocal art like Gigli’s, Puccini’s 
music will live. Each and every tone is perfection, 
every phrase is fraught with beauty. His singing of- 
fers food for ear, nerves and soul. He exemplifies 
the acme of Italian vocal art. 


—Pester Lloyd, June 1, 1929, 


Hamburg 


In La Boheme 


The first of Gigli’s guest appearances in the Stadt- 
theater last night was a social event. We heard this 
distinguished artist two years ago, but since then his 
fame has spread and today Gigli is heralded in the 
old and new world as Caruso’s successor. Caruso was 
a phenomenon of nature—Gigli is a phenomenon of 
instinctive musicality and natural gifts. A wonderful, 
inexhaustible and perfectly disciplined voice character- 
izes both. Gigli is free of the mannerisms, exaggera- 
tions and flourishes that are so often found among 
Italian singers. His was an achievement in nobility 
of style, a model of tone and diction. 

—Mittags-Blatt, June 8, 1929. 


Hamburg 


In La Boheme 


A house packed to overflowing signalized the end of 
a season which brought few sensations. Beniamino 
Gigli sang! Gigli, a singer of the most exalted 
type is the fortunate possessor of a wonderful voice, 
perfectly cultivated. His tenor is noble, full and 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York 


Also he has the same beautiful evenness of scale and perfect breath control 
he keeps within the frame of the dramatic picture, and is 
Gigli captivates us with a genial warmth, a 
undoubtedly part of the nature of the man himself. 


Like 


noblesse and grace 


Neue Freie Presse, June 5, 1929. 


manly, and free of that fatal eunuch quality, warm 
and soulful, the voice is perhaps, most beautiful in 
the middle register. There are also brilliant high 
tones that are needed to climax the finales. He has 
immaculate taste, the enchanting parlando of the 
Italian school (without its mannerisms), does not seek 
to dominate but remains well within the ensemble. 
Gigli’s success was great. 

—Zeitung am June 8, 


Mittag, 1929, 


Berlin 
In Concert 


more, the most enchanting, in- 
Italian tenors. . . . the 
sweetness of his cantilena, the incomparable finesse 
and transparency in ornamentation, the brilliant and 
effortless high notes, the delightful mezza voce, and 
the tear in the voice, that rare quality. He sang arias 
from Rigoletto, Manon Lescaut, Martha, Tosca and 
Traviata with matchless coloratura; short Italian and 
Spanish folk songs with droll mimicry and wonderful 
tone quality. Gigli was feted as only tenors and fa- 
vorites (synonymous) can be. The audience was in 
tumult, the artist beamed. 

—National Zeitung, June 12, 1929. 


Munich 


In Concert 


Beniamino Gigli, the world-renowned tenor, who is 
a great favorite in America, awakened concert weary 
Munich from its lethargy and filled the great Exhibi- 
tion Hall of 4,000 capacity. His Munich debut was a 
great social event which drew many visitors from 
other cities; from an artistic standpoint it was a 
unique experience. Gigli is a God-given singer, in 
addition he is a genuinely great artist. The richness 
and glowing warmth of his noble organ, his perfect 
vocal art and impeccable taste stamps him as a singer 
the like of whom has not been heard since Caruso. 
The audience was aroused to a veritable frenzy of 
enthusiasm. 


-Munchener Zeitung, June 19, 1929. 


He is with us once 
spiring, irresistible of the 
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Large Audiences Attend Fine Pupil 
and School Recitals at Chicago 


Chicago Musical College Presents Farce Comedy at Central Theater— 
Brilliant-Liven Pupils Show Well in Final Recital— 
Other Important News 


Cuicaco—The final recital of the season 
of the Brilliant-Liven Music School at Lyon 
& Healy Hall on June 30 brought out some 
unusual talent and proved the best program 
the Brilliant-Liven pupils have presented this 
season. Unusual talent as well as ordinary 
talent is carefully trained at this school, at 
the head of which is Sophia Brilliant-Liven, 
a brilliant pianist and a teacher of great 
ability, and Michael Liven, whose violin 
pupils reflect credit on his ability as a 
teacher. Among the students heard on this 
last program, Fannie Homer and Miriam 
Mesirow were outstanding and played like 
well trained little artists. Miss Mesirow, 
who has carried off many contest prizes, is 
a brilliant disciple of the srilliant-Liven 
method of piano playing, and her perform- 
ance of the first movement of the Beethoven 
Sonate in A flat major was that of an 
artist. She has a bright future before her. 
With Mme. Brilliant-Liven at the second 
piano, Fannie Homer gave a beautiful inter- 
pretation of the first movement of the Men- 
delssohn G minor Concerto. Among the 
other advanced students deserving special 
mention were Rudolph Lapp, who played 
Turini and Mozart numbers; Jennie Snider, 
in Bach and Moussorgski numbers; Ruth 
Deicher, who gave the first movement of the 
Mozart A major Concerto; Lovetta Mag- 
land, who offered Mosseless and Raff num- 
bers, and Faye Segal, who played Hassler 
and Mendelssohn numbers 

The younger students 
Jeanette Lieberman, Iris 
Kogan, Ella Schneider, Ritta Fox 
men Lipshutz—also played well 
flected credit upon their teacher. Evelyn 
Teitelbaum, Mr. Liven’s violin student, 
played Schumann and Tschaikowsky num- 
bers in a most creditable manner. 

Curcaco Musicat CoLttece MAster SCHOOL 
RECITALS 

Central Theater held a large audience for 
the program given by the dramatic depart- 
ment of the Chicago Musical College on 
July 2, when Walton Pyre presented his class 
in For One Night Only, a farce comedy in 
four acts by Robert M. Baker. Lowell West, 
Allen Downs, Murray E. Wilcox, J. Wind 
sor Forbes, Marian Taylor, Margaret Gyar- 
mati, Onalee Curtright and Lois Heinz and 
Mr. Pyre took part 

Dorothy Kendrick, a former student of the 
college, was heard in a piano recital on 
July 4, when she played a taxing program in 
most artistic fashion. Bach-Hess, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Paul Juon, Debussy, Liszt-Busoni 
numbers and the Schumann Carnival had an 
excellent interpreter in Miss Kendrick, who 
was most heartily received by the listeners. 

HANNA But er’s Pupics in RECITAL 

Last week Hanna Butler, the well known 
voice instructor, presented in recital several 
of her pupils, including Mildred Boberg, a 
young girl who is in great demand and who 
sang with marked ability the Ah fors e lui 
from Traviata. Beatrice Steinke sang the 
Charmant Oiseau by David, revealing a 
charming personality. Berenice Drangeles 
gave an intelligent interpretation of Weber’s 
Ocean Thou Mighty Monster. France 
Forsch was presented in an aria from La 
Boheme. Marjorie Livingston scored in 
Micaela’s aria from Carmen. In old Italian 
songs, Terry Rivet pleased the hearers. Ken- 
neth Du nnick, baritone, sang lieder by Schu- 
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NNERS—COACHING FOR OPERA AND RECITALS 


mann. Arthur Glenn disclosed an agreeable 
light tenor voice in an aria from Don Gio- 
vanni. Ruth Heizer demonstrated in an aria 
from Carmen that she is good a singer 
as an accompanist. William O’Brien sang 
the Prize Song from Meistersinger. Mrs. 
Richard Davis, contralto, sang an aria from 
Samson and Delilah. The two hits of the 
evening were the singing of Marjorie West- 
cott, the ten year old niece of Mrs. Butler, in 
a lullaby by Cyril Scott, and the teacher her- 
self, who sang the Depuis le jour from Lou- 
ise and the Strauss Serenade. Aunt and 
niece were much applauded. 

Mrs. Butler is now on her way to Europe, 
where she will hold another master class in 
Paris during the month of August, return- 
ing to her Chicago studio at the beginning 
of October. 

THe MusIcaL gy IN DuBLIN 

A post card from Dr. T. Killeen, well 
known nose and throat Sade of Chicago, 
tells of finding “a copy of your valuable 
Musicat Courier of June 8 in the reading 
room” at the Shelbourne Hotel in Dublin, 
Ireland. 

CLARE OsporNE ReEep’s ACTIVITIES 

As director of the Columbia School of 
Music, Clare Osborne Reed awarded the de- 
grees and diplomas to the graduates at the 
commencement exercises held in the Murphy 
Memorial Hall on June 15. Her fine talk to 
the class was an inspiration to students and 
audience alike. 

Five of Mrs. Reed’s own pupils were given 
the degree of Bachelor of Music. Of these 
Mark Hallett has displayed unusual gifts 
and will continue his work with Mrs. Reed 
in the fall. Frances Biederstadt has already 
established herself in Deerfield, Ill., where 
she has a large piano class. Herbert Berg- 
man will be remembered for his scholarly 
interpretation of the Rachmaninoff Concerto 
at the Columbia School Orchestra concert at 
Orchestra Hall. He, too, will do post-gradu- 
ate work with Mrs. Reed next fall. Vivian 
Udd has been re-appointed to a position in 
North Park College, and Dorothy Pulse, a 
graduate of Lombard College, is working for 
her master’s degree. 

The graduation program included a beauti- 
ful concert given by members of the faculty 
of the Columbia School, one of whom was 
Marie Briel, a member of Mrs. Reed’s pro- 
fessional class. Miss Briel and Lester 
Groom gave an artistic and interesting 
presentation of Clokey’s Symphonic Piece 
for piano and organ. 

SopHia Brititiant-Liven Pupit HEARD 

During the week of June 17, Evelyn 
Shapiro, student of Sophia Brilliant-Liven, 
shed luster upon her teacher and again dem- 
onstrated the result of fine training in the 
daily program she played in the Lyon & 
Healy artist series. In the Bach Italian con- 
certo, the Scarlatti sonata, the first move- 
ment of the Schuman G minor sonata and 
numbers by Chopin, Liszt, Ravel, Ibert, Lia- 
doff, Glazounoff and Moszkowski. Miss 
Shapiro gave fine account of herself and 
showed new strides in her art. Her listeners 
were most enthusiastic. 


Vio_a Cote Aupet in TEXAS 
Viola Cole Audet is at present on a re- 


cital tour through the southwest. On June 
16, she gave a piano recital at Our Lady of 


COURIER 


the Lake College at San Antonio, and in a 
program of Otterstrom, Schumann, Grove- 
lez, Liszt and two of her own numbers she 
scored heavily with her audience. 

Cxuicaco Musicat CoLiece Notes 

Henry Maxman, pupil of Leon Sametini, 
has been engaged by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra and will become a regular 
member of that organization the coming 
season. 

Eunice Steen, soprano, and George Gove, 
bass, have been engaged by the American 
Opera Company and will commence re- 
hearsals early in the autumn. Both these 
singers have already accomplished much in 
opera, and this engagement is a compliment 
to their abilities and steadiness of purpose. 

More teachers than ever before are at- 
tending the summer master school, and en- 
joying association again with the various 
master teachers. 

Rudolph Ganz is conducting the Chicago 
Musical College Symphony Orchestra dur- 
ing the summer session, and will give a sym- 
phony concert before the season is over. 

Lucile Meusel, former artist student of 
Herbert W itherspoon, i is now in Paris pre- 
paring new roles for opera after her two 
successful seasons with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. 

Esther Stoll, student of Herbert Wither- 
spoon, is singing leading dramatic parts with 
the State Theater in Breslau, Germany, 
where she has made herself secure in the 
appreciation of the public. 

Dail Cox, who is in charge of the school 
of music at the Battle Creek College, is 
back in Chicago studying again with Mr. 
Witherspoon. 

Ernest Edwards, conductor of the Bethle- 
hem Glee Club, is again at the college study- 
ing with Mr. Witherspoon. His glee club 
won second place at a recent contest held in 
New York City. 

Much interest has been excited in the 
Witherspoon classes by the use of stereopti- 
con lantern slides, which he has originated 
for class vocal instruction. 

Wallace Kotter, pupil of Henry Francis 
Parks, has accepted a position as solo or- 
ganist with one of the leading motion pic- 
ture theaters in Sydney, Australia, Mr. 
Kotter was chosen after an elimination con- 
test which included eighteen pupils from 
various teachers in the city. 

THEODORE S. BERGEY TO EUROPE 

Theodore S. Bergey, one of Chicago's 
leading vocal teachers, left last week for 
Europe, where he will spend the summer 
touring France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany 
and England. 


Busu CoNnservATORY SUMMER SCHOOL 
RECITALS 

The series of summer school recitals at 
3ush Conservatory began with a recital by 
Leola Aikman, soprano, student of Nelli 
Gardini, and Eugenie Limberg, violinist, stu- 
dent of Richard Czerwonky, on Jine 26. 

Piano students of Eva Shapiro were 
heard in a piano recital on June 30. Both 
elementary and advanced students partici- 


ated. 

On July 3, the following students of Bush 
Conservatory gave a program: Clara Gra- 
ham and Florence Jacobian, pianists; Dor- 
othy Carlson, Beatrice Burgeson and Erma 
Rose Wilson, vocalists, and George Swigart, 
violinist. 

On the afternoon of July 6, there was a 
demonstration by the Curtis Class Piano 
students under the direction of Helen Cur- 
tis. 

AMERICAN CoNSERVATORY NOTES 


Grace Welsh, of the piano faculty of 
American Conservatory, presented her 
pupils in recital in Conservatory Hall on 
July 1. 

Winifred Goodman, soprano, artist student 
of Karleton Hackett, who is a member of 
the quartet of the First Baptist Church in 
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Evanston, Ill., has recently been engaged to 
appear with the Metropolitan Concert Com- 
pany in a five-week tour through Illinois 
and Ohio. 

Annabel Comfort, of the class of 1925, is 
teacher of piano and harmony at the State 
Normal School, Emporia, Kans. 

Wayne Spalding, Mus. B. 
pupil of Allen Spencer, is 
piano and theory at 
Greenville, Ill. 

L.. Roubidoux, violinist, 
dent of the conservatory, 
violin department at the 
Idaho. 

Luther Moffitt, pupil of Adolf Weidig, is 
in charge of the theory department at the 
Ypsilanti, Mich., State Normal School. 

Marion Potter, who completed the class 
piano normal course in the summer of 1928, 
is director of piano classes in the public 
schools in Warren, 

Fine Trio 1n COLLEGE CONCERT 

When three such artists as Leon Sametini, 
Richard Hageman and Alfred Wallenstein 
join forces-and give a program of ensemble 
music it is a rare event, in which to rejoice. 
A large audience, assembled at Central 
Theater on the morning of July 6, for the 
concert, did just that, waxing enthusiastic 
after each movement of the trio’s and after 
the Frank Bridge Fantasy, with which the 
printed program closed. Exquisite per- 
formance was given that number and the 
Haydn Trio in C major and the one in D 
major by Wolf-Ferrari. These recitals in 
connection with the Chicago Musical College 
Summer master school afford students great 
opportunity to hear in concert or recital re- 
nowned artists, who throughout the regular 
season are too much in demand to find time 
to appear publicly. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn to 
Tour Southwest 


In _ their forthcoming tour of joint re- 
citals, which opens in the East on October 
14, Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn will fill 
three weeks’ time in the Southwestern states 
under the local management of the Horner- 
Witte Concert Bureau of Kansas City. 
Among the cities in which they are already 
booked to appear during this period are: 
Tulsa, Okla.; Houston, Harlingen, San An- 
tonio, San Angelo, Fort Worth, Dallas, 
Tex.; Ardmore, Oklahoma City, Stillwater, 
Blackwell, Okla.; Emporia, Kans., and 
Omaha and Hastings, Neb. Later dates 
include Chicago, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Wau- 
kegan, Madison, Flint, Detroit, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Syracuse, Newburgh, Harris- 
burg, Philadelphia and Washington. 

Miss St. Denis, who has been on the Pa- 
cific Coast since early spring, will return to 
Denishawn House, New York, within a fort- 
night, preparatory to appearing with Mr. 
Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers in three 
outdoor performances at the Lewisohn 
Stadium, on August 6, 7, and 8. An out- 
standing feature in this Stadium program, 
which will be almost entirely new, will be 
the first performance of the Deems Taylor 
symphony, Jurgen, with Mr. Shawn filling 
the title role. 


Barre Hill Cancels 
Bowl Dates 


An attack of laryngitis has forced Barre 
Hill to cancel his entire summer bookings, 
which include Hollywood Bowl, Redlands 
Bowl, Baldwin Hour, Atlantic City Steel 
Pier (guest performance as Escamillo in 
Carmen), a tour of state colleges, Station 
WLS Chicago, etc. Twelve important dates 
have been cancelled and ten of them have 
been rebooked for next season. Barre Hill 
is now in Michigan resting and will sail for 
Paris from New York on August 14, return- 
ing October 1. 
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Carnahan Heads School of Music in Cleveland 


The name of Franklyn Carnahan stands for an American 
pianist of the first rank. A pupil of Victor Heinze of Ber- 
lin, Maurice Dumesnil of Paris and Alberto Jonas of New 
York, Mr. Carnahan received excellent training and attained 
an enviable reputation for himself through a series of bril- 
liant successes. To quote from the press: “The stamp of 
absolute sincerity and a straightforwardness of style are 
conspicuous in the playing of this fine pianist. Impeccable 


SF ee 
FRANKLYN CARNAHAN, 


pianist, and director of the Carnahan School of Music 
and Expression in Cleveland. 


technic, a glowing and sensuous tone, a fine sense of pro- 
portion, rhythm and profound musicianship are attributes 
which have combined to aid Mr. Carnahan in his quest for 
a place among the important and worth-while pianists of 
the day.” 

It was with the same “straightforwardness” and “abso- 
lute sincerity” that Mr. Carnahan entered upon his work 
as a teacher and has since shown splendid results with 
students and demonstrated his right to be classed among 
the foremost pedagogues of the day. 

Mr. Carnahan is director and head of the piano depart- 
ment of the Franklyn Carnahan School of Music and Ex- 
pression in Cleveland, Ohio, a school whose policy is to 
develop students from the elementary grades to the artist 
class, in a practical and artistic way, to be capable and 
sincere musicians. 

Assisting Mr. Carnahan at the school are a group of fine 
artists and teachers, including Ruth Richardson, Maxine 
Loehr and Beatrice Kline, in piano; Erik Kahlson and 
Andrew Marsh, violin and viola; Michael Arnstein, cello; 
Grace Toy Davidson and Edythe Louise Pratt, voice; Grace 
L. Frauenthal, sight singing; Lois Cheney Chase, harmony; 
Ida E. Caldwell and Howard van Hardenburg, dramaiic art, 
and Milton G. Niergarth, band and orchestra. 


Olga Halasz Piano Pupils in Recital 


Olga Halasz presented a dozen pianists, and two graduate 
players with certificates, at her Guild Hall (New York) re- 
cital on June 23. Part I contained pieces for pupils of vari- 
ous ages, ending with selections played by pupils respective- 
ly of Thelma Vera-Estanol and Gertrude Oberlander; they 
were Wallace Schwarz, Susanne Wolf, Joan De Cesare and 


OLGA HALASZ 
Ruth Stein. Misses Oberlander and Estanol have been for 
seven years with Mme. Halasz, and their pupils’ participa- 
tion showed the results of an excellent method, intelligently 
applied; these were presented with a Teacher’s Certificate. 
Special mention is due Sophie Rauch and Beatrice Riemer, 
who played a Mozart sonata very well. Miss Riemer’s 
solo (Chopin’s Waltz in F) showed much talent, and Miss 
Rauch played Weber’s Invitation to the Dance brilliantly. 
Lois Dawson and Edna Rosenberg also excelled in their 
numbers by Schubert, Grieg, Nollet, and Beethoven. 
Participants in Part I who deserve mention for they all 
worked hard on their numbers, were Lillian Sebok, Mathilda 
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Falcon, Martin Kannengiesser, Anna Changuris, Gladys 
Lory, Clara Rozett, Bertram Haas and Beatrice Rosov. 


Ideals for a Summer Course 


Walter Spry resumed his teaching during the summer 
term at Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala., on June 17. The 
course will last five weeks and will include private lessons 
and special classes in technic and interpretation. With the 
sanction of the College Mr. Spry is able to carry out cer- 
tain ideals that help the progress of the student. He be- 
lieves that first of all the pupil must be of certain grade 
of advancement either as a player or a teacher, so as to 
create the atmosphere that a master class should have. Then 
the student must take the two private lessons per week as 
well as the classes in technic and interpretation. Further- 
more, the expense must be moderate, with no advancement 
of the winter rates. This enables the students to continue 
their studies during the winter season and every encour- 
agement is given to follow this plan. Mr. Spry recom- 
mends that teachers be careful about introducing methods 
and systems that interfere too much with the work done by 
the pupil during the winter season. 

In a short term of five weeks, the greatest skill is neces- 
sary on the part of the teacher, that each and every pupil 
gets just what is essential to start the next season’s work. 
Students! often need information regarding the latest ideas 
on technic and they also welcome new lists of teaching mate- 
rial. Then again, talented young artists need more coach- 
ing on their program numbers, having acquired a technical 
equipment .and a certain artistic style. 


This is Mr. Spry’s fifth summer as guest teacher at jf 
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Alabama College, and the indications are that all past rec- 
ords will be exceeded in both the number and quality of the 
pupils attending. 


Augusta Cottlow in Illinois 


Augusta Cottlow is paying her annual visit to Oregon, 
Ill, the home of her brother, Dr. B. A. Cottlow, and his 
interesting family. Her mother, Mrs. Selina O. Cottlow, is 
with her and will remain all summer. 

Miss Cottlow planned to return East about July 10 and 
will spend the rest of the summer at the Silver Fox Ranch 
of her husband, Edgar A. Gerst, at Tivoli, N. Y., and will 
go into the city one day each week to teach pupils who have 
come from various parts of the country to avail themselves 
of the benefit of her instruction during the summer. 


“The Voice of a Century” 


In a criticism of Florence Austral’s recent appearance in 
German opera at Covent Garden, the London Star said Miss 
Austral’s voice is a “voice of a century.” This only con- 
firms the comments that have been made by other critics. 
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Mme. Schumann-Heink at the 


With Mrs. 


J j - 
Linger Longer Farm, u 


Kansas City, Mo., June 25, 1929.—In- 
terviewed by a representative of the MusicaL 
Courier at Linger Longer, the country 
estate of Mr. and Mrs. Hughes Bryant of 
Kansas City, Mme. Schumann-Heink, full of 
vitality, enthusiasm, and love for music, sent 
a message to the world through the Musica. 
Courier, that will bring regret to many 
who are planning to enter a iuture master 
class. 

“T cannot tell you what the future holds,” 
she said, “but I do not think I shall ever teach 
another master class. I shall teach. Yes. 
I love to teach and I love every pupil in my 
class and long to help them all—each one 
but in a master five weeks, tech 
nically I can do little more than inspire and 
teach in a different 


class of 


suggest, so I wish to 


way 


3ryant, her devoted pupil, in the Music Room of 
hich adjoins Swope Park, Kansas City. 


MUSICAL 


Home of Mr. and Mrs. Hughes Bryant, in Kansas City 


I can only impart a theory in a master class. 
One method will not do for every pupil be- 
cause each pupil is individual. Each human 
being has a different character and must be 
approached in a different way. Can a mother 
discipline each child alike? No. Because 
each child has its own individuality—so with 
pupils, each is an individual.” 

“But,” Madame was asked, “is not your 
class invaluable to a student preparing for 
a career who wishes to have intimate knowl- 
edge of the great musicians with whom you 
have been associated and their work?” 

“Ah, yes, but one must be prepared for 
such a class. I can only say trom experi- 
ence, but this I know,—a good singer must 
be technically equipped so that the technic is 
out of the way before one is ready for 
ambitious songs and opera. The technic of 


In the garden with (left) Evaline Hartley, representative of the 
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Bryant. 


control the voice under all circumstances, for 
a professional singer cannot indulge himself 
or herself but must be ready to meet all 
emergencies and sing under all kinds of con- 
ditions. This is impossible without a good 
vocal technic. 

“One has so much to do to be an artist. 
One must know languages, the lives and 
minds of the composers and poets, history, 
human nature and most important, diction. 
Oh! How necessary the words.” 

Madame had much to say about word pic- 
tures, color in words. 

“You see, the composer of a song, oratorio, 
or opera, got his inspiration from the words. 
If the singer has not fully digested the con- 
tent of the words and how to color and sing 
them, how can he or she impart the message 
to the audience? To accomplish all this 
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in Kansas City, and (right) Mrs. 


portant of all is love—love for your fellow 
beings, your art, and love for God. ‘Love 
never faileth.’ 

“It is a great joy that fourteen of my last 
year’s class returned for this year’s and have 
worked hard during the intervening months. 
They will succeed.” 

Perhaps a key to the success of this com- 
pelling artist might be found in her answer 
to the following question put to her by an 
eminently successful business man, in a mo- 
ment of serious conversation: 

“Don’t you ever have the blues, Madame ?” 

‘Yes, I have the blues, but I do not trouble 
others with them. They were here yesterday 
and are gone today.” 

So ended an interview on the brightest of 
June afternoons in the home of Mrs. Bryant, 
a patron of art and artists and a devoted 
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| Artists Everywhere 





Margaret Bean, pupil of Elizabeth Ly- 
man of Little Rock, Ark., who won the dis- 
trict prize in the young artists’ contest, was 
in New York and sang for prominent 
musical personages. Her singing of Je suis 
Titania, and of Come Down, Laughing 
Streamlet (Spross) was greatly admired. 
She has a very high, flexible and expressive 
voice, and surely is a stage personality. 

The Doric Dancers, consisting of Diane 
Hubert, Nellie Savage and Rita Glynde, 
gave a recital at Wanamaker Auditorium on 
June 19, dancing to organ numbers played 
by Dr. Russell and piano numbers by Emil 
Friedberger, among which were works by 
Bach, Gounod, Liszt, Strauss, and Mauro- 
Cottone, New Yorker. The dancers are de- 
lightful. 

Amy Ellerman’s season closed with a 
concert on June 4 at Allentown, Pa., where, 
beside an aria, a group of solos, and duets 
with Calvin Coxe, tenor, Miss Ellerman 
was heard in the Rubinstein Seraphic Song 
with chorus, conducted by Charles Davis, 
and accompanied by violin, organ and piano. 
This is the sixth concert this season that fea- 
tured this number with Miss Ellerman as so- 
loist. On June 13 Miss Ellerman sang in 
New York, and June 15 in Brooklyn. June 
19 she was heard in Pennsylvania and 
planned to leave soon afterwards with Calvin 
Coxe on a motor trip to the Middle West, 
their twelfth motor trip across the country. 


MUSICAL 


Leila Troland Gardner was a delegate, 
representing the National Opera Club of 
America, at the Boston Biennial of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, and had 
the honor of being made a life member. 
Mme. Gardner believes America is fully as 
musical as Europe; Mme. Von Klenner 
emphasized this point in various speeches, 
and received an ovation. 

Konrad Gries, son of Charles A. Gries, 
composer and piano pedagogue, was recently 
pictured in the New York Times, with the 
caption, “Wins a Scholarship for Study in 
Germany and France.” This is the Naum- 
burg Prize, City College, entitling the win- 
ner to spend his junior year abroad. 

Olga Halasz, and her pupil, Gertrude 
Oberlander, played Liszt’s Hungarian Fan- 
tasy and the Arensky Waltz for two pianos, 
over radio WOR, June 19; the brilliant 
ensemble pleased many hearers. 

Ann Rosalie Hamilton, formerly a pu- 
pil of Savage, has returned from eight 
months’ study in Italy, where she was heard 
as soprano soloist at the celebration, The 
Birth of Rome; at a concert program at the 
Hotel Constantinople, and as soloist at Do- 
polavoro-Facisti with Salvadori. She was 
heard in her own recital at Norwich, N. Y., 
on July 8. 

Grace Hofheimer, who sailed on the 
S.S. Cameronia, will visit Ireland, Scotland 
and England. She will sail home July 27, 
arriving about August 5 when a busy season 
awaits her. 

Mrs. Fred B. Ingram, of Dallas, Tex., 
concert pianist, will sail from New York on 
July 26, on the S.S. America, for Europe 
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where she will spend the summer. 
Ingram was formerly Maidie Watkin. 

Josephine Kirpal, soprano of the Hol- 
land Trio, will spend the summer in the 
Bavarian Alps, where she will practice new 
numbers for her concert repertoire. 

Otto Kunst was guest organist on the 
Radio Hour, Calvary Baptist Church, June 
16, when he played Tschaikowsky’s Marche 
Slav with fine effect, winning recognition on 
all sides; the young organist has been pre- 
viously heard on the large five manual or- 
gan in the old church. 

Elsa Lehman sailed on July 4 on the 
new S.S. Milwaukee, on its maiden voyage 
to Europe. She will remain abroad until 
September 15. 

Grace Leslie will sing again with the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Mendelssohn Choir on De- 
cember 27 in The Messiah. A favorite in 
the full variety of musical performances 
whose voice on the air is known to radio fans 
who listen in regularly on such important 
hours from New York stations as the Con- 
tinentals, etc., will have a busy season begin- 
ning this fall. Recently Miss Leslie created 
the role of Lida in the premiere of Cesare 
Sodero’s opera, Ombre Russe, which re- 
ceived its first performance anywhere, on 
the air from WEAF. The opera was given 
in its entirety on two evenings and received 
nation wide publicity. The contralto’s assign- 
ment was a particularly difficult and impor- 
tant leading role in the production. 

The National Association of Organists 
has arranged with railroads having New 
York terminals for special excursion rates 
to the Toronto, Canada, convention, to be 


Mrs. 
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held in conjunction with the Canadian Col- 
lege of Organists, August 26-30. 

Adolph Pick, leaving the Berne, Switz- 
erland, city conservatory, received fine com- 
pliments from the directors for his eighteen 
years of activity as violinist, teacher and 
conductor. For the past year he has held 
similar position with the Ithaca Conservatory 
of Music, at which, on May 22, he conducted 
an orchestra concert, playing standard works 
by Gluck, Wagner, Liszt, and Beethoven. 
Mr. Pick has resigned. 

Gina Pinnera, having achieved an wun- 
usual success at her initial appearance at 
the Worcester, Mass., Festival last fall, has 
been re-engaged for the seventieth annual 
festival to be held this autumn. The so- 
prano will sing excerpts from “Faust” and 
arias on October 4. 

Louise Reid gave a violin pupils’ 
tal at the Weston Music Studio, 
June 7, presenting a program 
riety. Solos, duets and a string quartet 
made up the program, in which pupils of 
all ages showed their attainments under this 
capable teacher. Ruth Gilbert was at the 
piano; she and Miss Reid will open a studio 
in Steinway Hall next season. 

Margaret Shotwell will play in Salz- 
burg with the orchestra on July 29 and at 
Gastein on July 31. She will be heard at 
about fifteen concerts in Europe this sum- 
mer. Her New York recital is scheduled 
for October 2 at Town Hall. 

Oliver Stewart broadcasted over sta- 
tion WOR on June 9 and on the 21st over 
WEAF. June 23 he sang four solos at All 
Souls’ Universal Church, Brooklyn. 
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“His fine portrayal of 
the old negro slave was 
one of the cleverest bits 
of lyrico acting we have 
ever heard. 


—Alanta Journal 
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Goossens’ Opera, Judith, Has 


Successful London Premiere 


Gota Ljungberg Effective in Title Role 


Lonvon.—Eugene Goossens’ one-act opera, 
Judith, had its world premiere at Covent 
Garden on June 25. It was the first time in 
35 years that an opera by an English com- 
poser has been produced in a “grand” season 
at Covent Garden. In this case not only the 
composer but the librettist, namely Arnold 
Bennett, are English, and those participat- 
ing in the performancc, with one solitary ex- 
ception, were English too. That exception 
was Gota Ljungberg, Swedish soprano, who 
had been selected from among all the avail- 
able European singers to create the title role. 

The opera had an exceedingly cordial and, 
considering its modernity, even enthusiastic 
reception at the hands of an audience which 
completely filled the great opera house and 
included the cream of all that is intellectually 
and socially prominent in London at the sea- 
son’s height. Goossens and the singers were 
called before the curtain a great number of 
times and the reticent author was made to 
bow from a stage box. Obviously a “great 
night.” This is Goossens’ first attempt not 
only in opera but in dramatic music of any 
kind. For a first attempt it is brilliant and 
entitles one to expectations. 

THE Story 

The story is the simple story of the Bible, 
told in prose dialogue of semi-Biblical flavor, 
and the additions, such as they are, are addi- 
tions of circumstances and theatrical device. 
There is the conventional companion of the 
heroine (Haggith); there is Holofernes’ 
Chief Eunuch (whose bearded he-man ap 
pearance, terrifying demeanor and robust 
tenor were puzzling to many) ; there is an 


Ammonite captain who cautions Holofernes’ 
against the Israelites and their God (and gets 
bound to the stake by way of thanks) ; and 
there is the conventional Oriental ballet de- 
signed to animate Holofernes’ sex-storm be- 
fore his night with Judith. 

The librettist has made no attempt to hu- 
manize either Judith or Holofernes, to solve 
or suggest a psychological problem, or to give 
a poetic interpretation of this stark, Oriental 
folk-tale with its primitive religious appeal. 
Holofernes is a brutal, lecherous bully, too 
easily duped to deserve the name of soldier; 
Judith is the sinister instrument of the Deity, 
bent only on vengeance and unstirred by wo- 
manly passions or fears, even at the moment 
of supreme emotional stress. There are two 
obvious interpretations—the religious one, in 


which Jehovah is the real though invisible ac- 


tor, a version which calls for the big, ele- 
mental m: ajestic, style of the Greek tragedy, 
or the more modern, human, romantic one 
which permits us to sympathize with the 
characters of the play. Honegger has chosen 
the first and achieves something of the in- 
tended grandeur by means of chorus and a 
spacious massive design. Reznicek has tried 
the latter, making Holofernes his hero and 
allowing Judith to be swayed by his manly 
appeal. Thus, while unfaithful to the Bibli- 
cal implications of heroic sacrifice, he at 
least makes the erotic incident genuine and 
convincing. 

3ennett in his libretto tends to the first 
version, but fails to convey the starkly re- 
ligious note except in the opening prophecy, 
which, sung behind the closed curtain and 
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diffused through the house by means of an 
amplifier, provided one of the most impres- 
sive moments of the evening. In the sequel 
the action, so far as Holofernes is con- 
cerned, is brutally bestial, while Judith re- 
mains the stern instrument of vengeance 
even when she is supposed to practice her se- 
ductive wiles. 
Tue Music 

Goossens is essentially a romantic, a paint- 
er of beautiful miniatures, a charmer with 
the more roseate tints of the orchestral pal- 
ette. For the contemplation of Judith’s 
beauty we have moments of corresponding 
sensuous beauty in the score. Again, when 
Holofernes, softened by this beauty, antici- 
pates the joys of her embrace. Goossens 
gives us a stretch of tone-painting which 
shows the orchestral magician that he is. 
Such orchestral interludes as these provide 
the best inspired pages of the score. 

The declamation, dictated by the words 
(which are in prose), is designed in a harsh, 
ejaculative key; the frequent use of reiter- 
ated monotone and the rugged character of 
the melodic line is attuned to the general at- 
mosphere. The tension and excitement are 
maintained from the beginning, climax pro- 
duced at the really important moments—the 
first meeting with Holofernes, his wrath at 
Judith’s refusal to speak out; his definitive 
succumbing to her charms; and the severing 
of the head. 

Opera writing since Wagner is in a state 
of flux. Having rejected the validity of 
Wagner’s theories, composers nevertheless 
cannot ignore his existence, and Goossens is 
to be commended for looking ahead instead 
of harking back. His modernity, at any rate, 
is as uncompromising as it is convineing. As 
things are, the problems of form, of expres- 
sion, of the relation of voice and orchestra 
have to be solved by each composer for him- 
self; and Goossens has made his first stride 
in that direction. 

THE PERFORMANCE 


The performance, scenically brilliant—per- 
haps even too brilliant—was highly credi- 
table, though it suffered from a desire to 
over-emphasize both in gesture and in 


GOTA LJUNGBERG, 
who created the title role in Goossens’ 
opera, Judith, at its world premiere at 
Covent Garden, London, on June 25. 


speech. Gota Ljungberg, engaged on the 
strength of her successful Salome of last 
year (not perhaps without an eye to her 
excessive pulchritude), did well with an ex- 
ceedingly difficult role; Arthur Fear, a very 
sonorous baritone and a sufficiently fierce 
Holofernes was, if anything, outdone in 
fierceness by Walter Widdop as the Chief 
Eunuch, and both these English artists’ 
enunciation was exemplary. Goossens, in 
the pit, displayed his genius as a commander 
of the orchestral forces, and divided the 
glory with himself as the composer. 
CESAR SAERCHINGER. 
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Eugene Ysaye, who recently underwent a leg 
amputation, necessitated by diabetes, is 
out of danger, and is expected to leave 
the hospital shortly. 

Anna Case, former Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, sailed for Europe yesterday, and 
expects to return the middle of October 
for a concert tour. 

Ethel Hayden, soprano who is making her 
first European concert tour, will appear 
in a song recital in Salzburg, Austria, 
on August 7. 

Alexander "Kiesdberth, baritone, will be 
soloist at the Hollywood Bowl on July 
26 and August 16. 

Fred Patton will be a member of the Phila- 
delphia Civic Opera Company next sea- 


son. 

The Harcum Trio is now under the Recital 
Management Arthur Judson. 

Harriet Maconel has been engaged to sing 
leading mezzo roles for the Grand 
Theatre du Bordeaux. 

Jean Gerardy, the great cellist, is dead. 
sen’s opera, Judith, had a successful 
London premiere. 

Elisabeth Rethberg made her first Ravinia 
appearance this season in Aida. 

Alexander Glazounoff, distinguished Russian 
composer, is to come to America for a 
limited number of concert appearances 
and also as conductor, under the direc- 
tion of S. Hurok. 

Valentina Aksarova is forming a London 
section of the Pro Musica. 

Moiseiwitsch is now engaged in a tour of 
South America. 

Mary Miller Mount is spending a peaceful 
vacation at Avalon, N. 

Hope Hampton made a brilliant debut at the 
Opera Comique in Paris in the title 
role of Manon. 

Krenek’s new opera, The Life of Orestes, 
will have its premiere in Leipsic. 
Berlin is to have another opera house, mak- 

ing four in all in the city. 


The- 
scheduled for June, 
tember 16-22. 

Justine Smith analyzes the attitude of col- 
lege girls towards classical music in this 
issue. 

Henri Verbrugghen was awarded the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Music by the 
Chicago Musical College. 

Richard Strauss has been commissioned to 
write a new composition for male voice 
+ chorus, to be called the Austrian 
»~on 

Arnold Schonberg has written a new comic 


Nether-Rhenish Festival, originally 
will be held Sep- 


ope 

The Tnstiee School of Music has an- 
nounced some important additions and 
changes in its executive and teaching 
personnel. 

Simon Bucharoff reports a good registra- 
tion for his lecture series in Los An- 
geles. 

The Pennsylvania Opera Company has an- 
nounced twelve operas as its next sea- 
son’s repertory, including one premiere, 
Il Piccolo Marat. 

Florence Austral’s Covent 
was a veritable triumph. 


Garden season 


Obituary 


JEAN GERARDY 
(See Editorial on page 24) 


CECIL ARDEN’S FATHER DIES 
Benjamin Hart, father of Cecil Arden, 
passed away suddenly at their home in New 
York on July 1 


JOHN T. DALTON 


John Theodore Dalton, twenty-nine year 
old composer, passed away at the Trudeau 
Sanatorium at Saranac Lake, N. Y., on June 
19 following a long illness. His death is 
mourned by a large host of friends both in- 
side and outside of the Sanatorium. 
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Whittington Has Full Schedule at 
Fourth Summer Master Class 


Dorsey Whittington, American pianist, is 
holding a summer master class for the fourth 


° . 
<Sny— 
| Corieaturiste 

“A TOUR EIFFEL 
PARIS 


DORSEY WHITTINGTON 


time at Winthrop College in Rock Hill, S. C. 
His class is filled to capacity and Mrs. Whit- 
tington is teaching the overflow. He will 


MUSICAL 


PHILIP FRANK 

oo Frank of New York won the 

J. F. M. C. Young-Artist Violin Contest 
/ the recent Boston convention, and his 
brother, Bernard, played his accompani- 
ments. The virtuosity and artistry of 
these gifted young musicians delighted 
the large audience that gathered in 
Jordan Hall of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music to hear the finals. 
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BE R NARD FRANK 





have only one week vacation before begin- 
ning a six weeks’ class in Birmingham, Ala., 
on August 5. 

Mr. Whittington will begin a busy season 
of concerts on October 13, when he will open 
the Music Study Club Course in Birming- 
ham. This will be followed immediately by 
a recital in Atlanta and a two weeks’ tour 
through Alabama. In the spring, Mr. and 
Mrs. Whittington will be heard again in 
Alabama in two-piano recitals, having been 
engaged for the Spring Festival in Andalusia 
and for the Federation of Music Clubs’ con- 
vention in Montgomery. 

January will find Mr. Whittington in Flor- 
ida, where he will open his tour with a re- 
cital for the Jacksonville Friday Musicale, 
his third engagement with this club in a pe- 
riod of two years. He will hold a six weeks’ 
master class in that city beginning January 
5 and will play several engagements in Flor- 
ida before the end of February. 

He will interrupt his busy summer long 
enough to come to New York to play a 
program for the Baldwin Hour to be broad- 
cast over the Blue Net Stations, on July 
14. Other summer engagements included a 
recital at Winthrop College on July 8. 


Dorothy Caruso Will Co-Operate 

Dorothy Caruso, while not the exclusive 
agent for the device for recording personal 
phonograph records, is most happy to supply 


all information with reference to the opening 
of similar studios and to co-operate in ar- 
ranging new instz allations. 


Reese Well Sinaliied’d in Watertown 


Reese R. Reese made his first appearance 
in Watertown, N. Y., on the occasion of the 
initial presentation in her native town of com- 
positions of Marianne Genet. Many times 
Mr. Reese has been the choice of composers 
for premieres of their works, and on this 
occasion he was soloist in The Simoon, a 
desert drama, by Miss Genet, with text by 
Grace Thompson Seton, which was heard for 
the first time with orchestral accompaniment. 

The Daily Standard of Watertown said of 
Mr. Reese: “He is something more than a 
vocalist—he is a musician. He sang with 
complete understanding of the story of the 
drama and with vigorous interpretation.’ 

The baritone also sang Out of the Deep; 
Life and Love; Lotus Blossom, and My Life 
Is a Blossom, Heigh O, accompanied at the 
piano by Miss Genet. “All his renditions 
were not only authoritative,” said the same 
teviewer, “but also had great color and 
dramatic fervor.” 


During Alberto Jonas’ Absence 

Alberto Jonas, eminent pianist, teacher, and 
author of the Master School of Piano Play- 
ing and Virtuosity, has fine assistants in New 
York and two in Philadelphia, where from 
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Oc abi. to June he conducts a master class. 

During the summer months his New York 
assistant, Helen Hinkle, will coach all new 
applicants for Jonas’ class in New York, 
at the Jonas studio. In Philadelphia his as- 
sistant, Elizabeth Hipple, will likewise re- 
ceive all applications for the Jonas master 
class in the Quaker City. 


Ralph Leopold’s iain Activities 


ae Leopold left on June 24 for Craig- 
ville, Cape Cod, where he planned to re- 
main until July 14. On July 15 he was sched- 
uled to give a recital in the auditorium of 
New York University at Washington Square, 
N. Y., playing compositions of classic, ro- 
mantic and modern composers. After this 
he left for the estate of friends in the Cat- 
skills to be gone until July 22. On that 
date he will give a second recital under the 
auspices of New York University, the pro- 
gram to be devoted to the music of Wagner’s 
Tristan and Isolde 

Following this recital he leaves for the 
Laurentian Mountains in Canada, remaining 
there until early in August. The rest of the 
summer Mr. Leopold will spend at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Newton Baker of Cleve- 
land, O. He will return to New York and 
resume his teaching late in September. 


Shotwell to Appear Abroad 


Margaret Shotwell, young- American pian- 
ist, who had great success on tour with 
3eniamino Gigli this past season, has been 
engaged to appear in Europe this summer. 
She will be heard at the Salzburg Festival 
with orchestra on July 29; at Gastein, with 
orchestra, July 31; at Ischl, August 3, with 
orchestra, and on August 6 she will appear 
again in recital at Salzburg. 
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Music Notes From 
Coast to Coast 











Bangor, Me. At the meeting of the 
3angor Symphony Orchestra, June 5, Adel- 
bert W. Sprague was reelected president. 
Other officers are: vice president, William 
McC. Sawyer; clerk and treasurer, Alton L. 
Robinson ; custodians, Henry F. Drummond, 
William McC. Sawyer and Mr. Sprague. 
The board of “jrectors consists of A. Stan- 
ley Cayting, Hall C. Dearborn, Henry F. 
Drummond, _ D. Maxwell, Alton L. 
Robinson, Mr. Sawyer and Mr. a. 

L. N. F. 


Butler, Pa. Woward S. Green, pianist 
and composer, who recently returned from a 
tour of California, was given - enthusi- 
astic reception in Wilkinsburg, Pa., June 7, 
when he played a recital, sribading several 
of his own compositions. The favorite num- 
ber on the program was his Love, Joy and 
Sorrow, which is gaining popularity. Mr. 
Green recently appeared in Ashtabula and 
Painesville, Ohio, captivating his audiences 
with his playing; he is very busy at present 
formulating his new ideas of technic, which 
are quite different from that of other pian- 
ists. He was a pupil of Siloti and Riesberg, 
and has developed the former master’s ideas 
beyond the ordinary range of piano 
playing. While in the West Mr. Green met 
Alfred Hertz, conductor of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra, and discussed at 
length his new ideas of music. 


far 
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ence of about 300. The pupils were heard 
in solos, duets, trios, and in numbers for two 
pianos, and gave ample evidence of careful 
pianistic training on the part of their 
mentor. N. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. An evening of song 
was given by pupils of Charlotte Metzner 
at the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium recently. 
Those participating were: Alma Oldewage 
Sargeant, Edward B. Farfsing, Hilda Farf- 
sing, Norman Voll, Alice Marie Smith, Jane 
Yaeger Thueneman, Gertrude Kennedy Dill- 
hoff and Lucille Evelyn Voll. The concert 
closed with an ensemble by the entire class, 
with Miss Metzner at the piano. iL. 


Cold Spring, N. Y. Franklyn Mac- 
Afee, “boy organist,” now studying with 
Mauro-Cottone, gave his second organ re- 
cital here June 9, at St. Mary’s in the High- 
lands, playing works by Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Yon, also a short piece by himself, dedicated 
to Rev. E. Floyd-Jones, D.D., rector of the 
church. This was the second visit of this 
talented young organist, who gave much 
pleasure at both recitals. S 


East Millinocket, Me. The high 
school glee club gave Riding Down the Sky, 
an operetta in two acts with libretto by Geof- 
frey F. Morgan and music by Geoffrey 
O'Hara, before a crowded house on June 9, 
under the direction of Rosamund Burr. The 
leads were sung by Daisy Champion as Car- 
melita, and Nelson Powers as Ben Baker, 
both promising voices. There was a big and 
well trained chorus and good musical mate- 
rial was demonstrated by a number of the 
principals. L. N. F. 
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Ondrejka, violin soloist. Mr. Wetzel’s own 
The End of Day, for strings alone, was an 
important and much-liked number. Orches- 
tral works were by Herbert, Offenbach, 
Gounod, Rachmaninoff and Strauss. <A 
unique solo was that by Mrs. V. T. Miners, 
who played a bass trombone, Down in the 
Deep Cellar; L. T. Cook played Caprice 
Viennois as a xylophone solo. Mr. Ondre- 
jaka made effect with Wieniawski’s polo- 
naise in A, with Marguerite Biehler at the 
piano. One hundred associate members sup- 
port this orchestra of fifty players, both 
sexes. Following are the officers of the so- 
ciety: president, H. B. Colton; vice-presi- 
dent, H. M. Hale; secretary and treasurer, 
L. T. Cook; conductor, George J. Wetzel; 
librarian, Marguerite Bichler, assistant  1i- 
brarian, A. Berman. T 


South Yarmouth, Mass. The third 
concert of the Cape Cod Choral Society, of 
which Bainbridge Crist is the conductor, 
was given on June 6 in the auditorium of the 
Henry T. Wing School. The soloist for the 
occasion was Raymond T. Simonds, who 
opened the program with the scene and drink- 
ing song from Cavalleria Rusticana, which 
Mrs. Charles Lloyd followed with Santuz- 
za’s scene and prayer from the same opera. 
Later Mr. Simonds offered a group of three 
solos, the aria, Le Reve, from Massenet’s 
Manon, and the Meistersinger Prize Song, 
in which Frederic Scudder also participated. 
The chorus was heard in the Polovetzian 
Dance and Chorus from Borodin’s Prince 
Igor and the opening chorus from Die 
Meistersinger. 

It is interesting to note that the members 
of this society motor from all parts of Cape 
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to heighten an interest in great musical liter- 
ature. Mr. Crist deserves great credit for 
what he is doing with this organization, espe- 
cially as he is donating his services as con- 
ductor. B. 


St. Louis, Mo. Two recitals were 
given by the pupils of the Ellis Levy Violin 
School of St. Louis in the Musical Art 
Building. The music played was the work 
of American composers. Beside Mr. Levy 
as teacher, there are as his assistants Robert 
Roloff, Gordonelle Williams and Cathleen 
Simpkins, accompanist, who also participated 
in the program. 

Irene Pavloska, 
Chicago Civic Opera, 
lightful concert program at Lindenwood 
College on June 3. The recital, sponsored 
by Alpha Mu Mu, honorary musical sorority, 
is the annual commencement concert at the 
college. Pavloska was formerly heard here 
as prima donna of the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera. 

The Hagen Conservatory of Music held 
two recitals and its graduating exercises the 
week of June 2 at the Artists’ Guild. 

Kathryn Snedker and Judith Smith, mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Pettingil School 
of Music, were presented in two successive 
recitals at the Toy Theatre. me he te 


mezzo soprano of the 
was heard in a de- 


Gladys McGee Presents Katonah 
Pupils 

Gladys McGee presented her Katonah, 

N. Y., pupils in a recital on June 27 which 

proved a fine success. Among those taking 

part were: Milly and Betty Godwin, Louise 


Cambridge, Mass. A piano recital 
by pupils of Francis E. Hagar, assisted by 
John H. Query, cellist, was given in Brattle 
Hall on June 10 before an appreciative audi- 
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and Frances Whitall and Buddy and Bar- 
bara Grassi. Besides piano solos and duets, 
four numbers of Schumann and Schubert 
were given by the rhythmic orchestra which 
Miss McGee recently organized. 
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Raymond Hunter, Baritone, Teacher of Singing 


Raymond Hunter’s excellent baritone voice is well known 
to the many thousands of radio listeners who, each week, 
look forward to the Seth Parker Hour over station WEAF 
of New York and the National Broadcasting Company’s 
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RAYMOND HUNTER 


chain of stations. Mr. Hunter enacts the role of Capt. Bang, 
a speaking and singing part. In addition to his activities 
with the National Broadcasting Company, the baritone is 
frequently heard over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

As a concert and recital artist, Mr. Hunter’s appearances 
have ¢ carried him over the entire country, with the result that 
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his reputation is nation-wide. Last year, after an appear- 
ance in Lindsborg, Kan., in the Messiah, the following let- 
ter was received by Walter Anderson, who was, at that time, 
Mr. Hunter’s manager: 

Dear Mr. Anderson: 

I write to thank you for the excellent soloist you sent us for our 
recent Musical Festival. I refer to Mr. Raymond Hunter, who sang 
the bass solos in the Messiah performances. Mr. Hunter was satis- 
factory in every way, and with his fine voice and fine interpretation 
gave a splendid rendition of the Messiah solos. He sings with au- 
thority and a splendid sense of rhythm, which every conductor will 
appreciate. He made many friends through his beautiful singing. 

(Signed) Hacsparp Brase, 
Conductor, Bethany Oratorio Society. 


Mr. Hunter has received excellent press notices from the 
newspapers throughout the country, and his return engage- 
ments each year, added to many new dates, keep him active 
in the concert field. 

In addition to his concert and radio work, Mr. Hunter 
has a large class of vocal students at his New York City 
studio and his residence studio in New Rochelle, N. Y. He 
is giving a special course this summer, and, at the present 
writing, can accept several imore serious students. 


N. A. O. Executive Committee and Dinner 


Ernst F. White, retiring treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists, was complimented by a dinner given 
him following the executive committee meeting, June 18 at 
Town Hall, testifying in some measure to the high regard 
in which he is held. There were present President McAll, 
Secretary Nevins, Treasurer White, Mesdames Keator, 
Coale, Whittemore, Lockwood, and Messrs. Fry (Philadel- 
phia), Milligan, Farnam, Marks, and Riesberg. Henry H. 
Dunckley was appointed auditor. 

Progress was reported on the guarantee fund. President 
McAll gave addresses in Boston (National Federation), 
Hartford and Camden, and received much praise for his 
practical ideas and clear enunciation of them. The New 
Jersey State Rally at Long Branch had as special feature 
an illustrated talk on hymns by the Rev. Frank Damrosch, 
Jr.,,and a special testimonial was presented Jane Whitemore. 
Plans for the joint convention, with the Canadian College 
of Organists, Toronto, August 26-30, are well advanced; 
headquarters will be at the Royal York Hotel, with the 
King Edward and Westminister hotels also recommended. 
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Oldest concert managerial firm in Germany 
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_— Furtwangler, Conductor) 
agers Bruno Walter Concerts 
Directors of concert and operatic tours of many famous artists 
throughout Europe 
Representatives of the sy: itan Opera Company of New York 
iddle Europe 


ERNST F. WHITE 

Badges will be provided. The various organists from Can- 
ada and the United States have already sent in their pro- 
grams. The round trip rate from New York is $28. H. V 
Milligan, on invitation, will give a talk on the National 
Music League. Greetings are to be conveyed through Miss 
Whitemore to the Anglo-American Music Conference in 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 

_ The dinner followed the executive meeting, a feature be- 
ing the many complimentary things said of Treasurer White, 
and his modest reply, with the closing statement that he is 
now a citizen of the United States. 
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Simon Bucharoff in Los Angeles 


Simon Bucharoff, noted concert artist and teacher, opened 
his classes and lecture series in Los Angeles on June 24 
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SIMON BUCHAROFF 


at the Beaux Arts Studios. On the day previous a recep- 
tion was tendered him and his wife by Mr. and Mrs. L. E. 
Behymer and Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Rowdon, at which over 
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two hundred guests met the noted instructor, and many old 
friends renewed their acquaintance. 

The series of ten lectures announced by Mr. Bucharoff 
is proving of interest to students and teachers of piano 
music, as well as the layman music lover. Private lessons 
are also scheduled outside of the lecture hours, 

Eugene Goossens, who is to be guest conductor of the 
Hollywood Bowl summer concerts during August, is pre- 
senting two of Mr. Bucharoff’s symphonic works—Drunk, 
and Keflections on the Water. These were also pro- 
grammed by Willem Mengelberg last winter in New York 
and with their inclusion on ‘the Hollywood Bowl program 
will further enhance the composer’s fame and position as 
one of the leading musicians of America. 


Earle Laros to Study in Berlin 


Earle Laros, pianist-conductor, recently sailed for Europe 
on the S.S. St. Louis. While abroad he will study at the 
Berlin Institute of Music, taking courses in conducting 
under Furtwangler, and in piano with d’Albert and 
Gieseking. 

Previous to sailing Mr. Laros presented a program of 
piano music by Bach and Debussy in the auditorium of the 
Easton, Pa., Senior High School. It was a keen pleasure 
for the audience to hear Mr. Laros, well known as con- 


(Photo © Bachrach) 
EARLE LAROS 


ductor of the Easton Symphony Orchestra, in the role of 
pianist, and he interpreted the music of these two composers, 
of widely varying styles, with skill and taste, and with a 
vast understanding of the spirit and mood of each group. 


Aaron Richmond’s Active Season 


Aaron Richmond, Boston concert manager, reports that 
1929-30 will be an active season in New England for the 


artists he represents. 


_In addition to over r thirty- five Boston | concerts in Jordan 
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and Symphony halls, courses have been RENEE in Port- 
land, Hartford, Lawrence, Lowell, Andover, Concord, Ply- 
mouth and Providence. The greater number of private 
schools and educational institutions are represented by one 
or another of Mr. Richmond’s attractions. 

As exclusive New England representative for George 
Engles, Mr. Richmond has arranged for the New England 
appearances of Paderewski, who returns for his seventeenth 
coast-to-coast tour. Among other New England centres, 
the veteran pianist will appear in Boston, Springfield, New 
Haven, Andover and Portland. 

The Musical Art Quartet of New York will give a series 
of three Boston recitals under Mr. Richmond’s direction, 
and will repeat the series in Middlebury and Farmington, 
Conn., Providence, R. I., Lowell and Andover, Mass., and 
Exeter, N. H. 


Pennsylvania Opera Announces Next Season’s 
Plans 


At a recent meeting of the directors of the Pennsylvania 
Grand Opera Company, Dr. Francesco Pelosi was reelected 
general director. W. Frank Reber was chosen to succeed 
Margaret Wynne Paris, who resigned as vice-president; 
Joseph Sharfsin was named secretary, and Edith Corson 
chairman of the subscription committee. 

During next season the company will give twelve per- 
formances, all of them at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Philadelphia, instead of at the Academy of Music, as this 
year, and, as usual, many noted artists will be heard. One 
premiere, I1 Piccolo Marat, is announced, and the complete 
program is to be as follows: October 28, Mefistofele; No- 
vember 13, Lucia di Lammermoor ; 27, Masked Ball; Decem- 
ber 9, Rigoletto; January 8, La Forza del Destino; 29, 
Manon Lescaut; February 12, Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci; 26, Madame Butterfly; March 12, Aida; 26, 
Fedora; April 9, Tristan and Isolde, and 30, Il Piccolo 
Marat. 


Erskine Awarded Honorary Degree 


On June 15 John Erskine, celebrated as author, professor, 
and president of the Juilliard School of Music in New 
York, was honored by the University of Bordeaux, France. 
He was presented with the degree of Doctor of Letters, this 
in honor of his work as chairman of the Army Educational 
Committee of the American Expeditionary Forces. 


Dorrance and Obolensky Under Kemper 


Management 


Nyra Dorrance, American soprano, and Prince Alexis 
Obolensky, Russian basso, who are under the management 
of Margaret Kemper, will be heard in joint recital both in 
New York and on tour during the coming season. 
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BRUNO HUHN, 
who left July 2 for his summer home, Hunting Inn, at 
East Hampton, L. I., to remain until Labor Day. Mr. 
Huhn plans to devote a part of each morning to giving 
voice lessons and coaching his pupils in English, French 
and German repertory. He is here photographed out- 
side of his East Hampton studios. 
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Ravinia Welcomes 
Return of Many 


Favorite Stars 


Second Week of Opera Season 
Continues to Attract Large and 
Enthusiastic Audiences—Bar- 
ber of Seville Not Up to 
Standard, But Other Per- 
formances Superbly 
Given. 


Awa, JuNE 29. 

Ravinta—Verdi’s Aida, which concluded 
the first week at Ravinia, served as the re- 
entry of Elisabeth Rethberg, one of the 
most popular of Louis Eckstein’s artistic 
personnel. The throng that assembled for 
Mme. Rethberg’s first appearance this sea- 
son was as large as that of the first night 
of the season, which numbered some five 
thousand music lovers. Elisabeth Rethberg 
belongs to that category of singers that well 
deserves the name of musician. In glorious 
voice, she sang with that elegance, that no- 
bility and that artistry that have placed her 
so high in the esteem of the public. She 
was acclaimed to the echo after the first and 
second acts and at the conclusion of the 
Nile scene she was feted by the audience, 
which shouted its approval. It was a great 
night for everybody and the artistic success 
of Ravinia for this season was once more 
assured. 

Martinelli was Rhadames and looked every 
inch the Egyptian warrior, singing the part 
superbly and arousing the enthusiasm of the 
listeners. 

Ina Bourskaya, good to gaze at, made up 
an alluring Amneris—perhaps more of a 
vamp than a princess of the olden days, but 
for all that, she was well in the picture and, 
as vocally she came up to the mark, she 
shared with her colleagues in giving eclat to 
the performance. Basiola finds the role of 
Amonasro much to his liking. In roles that 
demand a powerful voice the young baritone 
is at his best. As a matter of fact, he has 
seldom sung so well at Ravinia as on this 
occasion. The voice has grown in volume 
and has retained all its brilliance. Histrion- 
ically, Basiola has made big strides and his 
portrayal was most convincing. Dignified 
was the Ramfis presented by Leon Rothier, 
and the same quality was found in the King 
of D’Angelo. Paltrinieri rounded up the cast. 

To Gennaro Papi are due words of praise, 
too, for the manner in which he directed 
the performance. 


Tue Barser or SEvILte, JuNE 30. 


If all the performances at Ravinia were as 
fine as those heard during the first week, it 
would not be necessary for critics to journey 
to the theater in the woods. They could pile 
up superlative upon superlative and “fake” 
their reports and nobody would be the wiser. 
Naturally, onee in a while one would be 
found at fault. Take for example the per- 
formance of The Barber, which was not up 
to the standard. First of dll, the orchestra 
was out of tune—probably owing to the 
weather. Then, the men did not watch Con- 
ductor Papi and some of the first violins 
committed several errors as far as tempo is 
concerned. The cello department was not 
above reproach either; nor, as a matter of 
fact, the woodwinds. As far as the orchestra 
was concerned, the performance was sadly 
lacking in eloquence, and as the saying goes, 
poor Rossini must have turned angrily in 
his grave at the many sins committed against 
his immortal music. Gennaro Papi, who con- 
ducted the performance, was not at all at 
fault. He knows the score and conducts it 
masterfully, but the storm had its effect on 
the temperament of his players and not even 
Papi’s severe looks and authoritative arms 
could accomplish the desired results. 

The singers did not follow Papi’s tempi 
either. The maestro did his best to restrain 
some of them from running away, but they 
were in a hurry, and by that very fact ham- 
pered the performance somewhat. Then, too, 
we enjoy high comedy in such operas as the 


Es 


Irma de Baun in Italian Debut 


A cabie from Paul Longone in 
Turin, Italy, states that Irma de 
Baun, American coloratura soprano, 
had great success at her debut in 
Rigoletto. 





News Flash 





Barber, but we dislike burlesquing such a 
masterpiece. To us who have heard the 
Barber hundreds of times since our infancy, 
the tricks resorted to of late by first class 
comedians in order to ‘win the attention of 
the public seem sacrilegious. True, the pub- 
lic which does not understand the language 
must get the fun from the antics of the per- 
ormers, and as those antics are very funny, 
the hilarity of the audience acts as a tonic 
in spurfring on the actor-singers in their 
efforts. The audience at Ravinia was kept 
roaring and at times the music could not be 
heard. Though the entertainment was of a 
low, character, those who witnessed the per- 
formance were very happy, and what more 
can one ask than to please the “cash custom- 
ers,” while a mere critic might bellow his 
discontentment and his disapproval. 

In the first act the best singing of the 
night was discovered. Chamlee, in superb 
form, sang gloriously and roused the audi- 
ence to a high pitch of enthusiasm. As a 
matter of justice to Mr. Chamlee, it may be 
said that he sang superbly throughout the 
evening. Basiola was the Figaro and what 
was missing in finesse was made up vocally. 
Florence Macbeth, who has become one of 


the prettiest women on the operatic stage, 

was a most satisfactory Rosina. Lazzari 
repeated his well-known performance of Ba- 
silo and the best acting was that of Vittorio 
Trevisan as Dr. Bartolo. Even though all the 
principals had turned their roles into buf- 
toons, the great buffo of the company. Vit- 
torio Trevisan, did not follow them in the 
rampage of clowning. His Bartolo, as ever, 
was very funny, but his comedy was of the 
highest kind and as nothing is. more dis- 
tressing than a low comedian in an operatic 
performance, Mr. Trevisan must be pri 1ised 
fon remaining within his sphere. Paltrinieri 
as Fiorello and Correnti as Berta joined the 
merrymakers and they, too, won the laughter 
of the audience. 

Manon Lescaut, Jury 1. 

Puccini’s Manon Lescaut, heard during the 
previous week, was repeated with the same 
excellent cast and though the weather was 
unseasonable, Ravinia was packed with ad- 
mirers of Bori and Martinelli. 

LoHENGRIN, JULY 2 

Elisabeth Rethberg has long been a fa- 

vorite at Ravinia, and whenever she appears 


(Continued on page 26) 





Ezra Rachlin, Twelve-Year-Old 
California Piano Marvel, Astonishes 


Musical Berlin, Munich and Frankfort 


At a concert given at Bechstein Hall, Ber- 
lin, on May 31, by pupils of Prof. Mayer- 
Mahr, in aid of the Mayer-Mahr Pupils’ 
Fund, Ezra Rachlin, a twelve-year-old prod- 
igy from San Francisco, gave a remarkable 
performance of Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasie 
(Rhapsody No. 

It is reported that Master Rachlin will be 
hrought to America next fall by one of the 
leading concert managements of New York. 

While still under the tutelage of the dis- 
tinguished Berlin pedagogue, the child was a 
year ago acclaimed by the critics of Berlin, 
Munich, Frankfort and Offenburg as an 
artist, whose musical insight, technical prow- 
ess and precocious maturity unquestionably 
mark him as one of the outstanding pian- 
istic figures of the near future. 

Little Ezra gave two recitals in Berlin 
during the spring and winter of 1928, play- 
ing exacting programs and winning raptur- 
ous praise from the critics. Adolf Weiss- 
mann (since dead), one of the leading Ger- 
man critics, said of him, in the Berlin Zei- 
tung am Mittag, of April 4, 1928: “ ; 
There is an eleven year old boy, Ezra Rach- 
lin, from California, who has an accuracy of 
technic, an in fallibility of musical feeling, a 
natural intelligence of intonation, and phras- 
ing in Bach and Scarlatti, that make me 
ask myself, how does the playing of this boy 
differ from that of the grown-up artists?” 

Dr. Fritz Brust, writing in the Allege- 
meine Musik Zeitung of April 13, 1928, said: 
“Before the Bechstein grand . . . sata 
charming boy of eleven, Ezra Rachlin, from 
California, and played so that one could not 
believe what his own ears had heard. 
played like a little Mozart played 
with such an animated full- pane Belg tone, 
so much intelligence and comprehension 
that the critic was lost in amazement and 
the entranced audience in applause.” 


In the Berliner Tageblatt of April 10, 
1928, Karl Westermayer wrote: “He plays 
the piano like a mature artist. the 
sarcastic remark of Hans von Biilow, ‘won- 
der children have their future behind them, 
will not be verified in this instance.” 

“The technic of the player magnetizes the 
hearer, and one is conscious of an extraor- 
dinarily endowed talent. Tempo is strictly 
held, clarity and accuracy leave nothing to 
be desired, an inner — and force stirs 
itself through oe ~Hans Pascher 
in Signale, April 4, 1928, 

The little virtuoso created a similar sensa- 
tion in Munich, in the fall of the same year. 
The Miinchener Post called him “A truly 
phenomenal talent” (Oct. 25, 1928). The 
Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten, of the 
same date said: “It is astonishing and in- 
conceivable what a high degree of piano 
technic, musical understanding and feeling 
are developed by the wonder child, Ezra 
Rachlin. He can play everything.” 

“No wonderchild appeared here—rather a 
young master of the piano! The manly se- 
verity and greatness with which this boy 
masters works of Beethoven and Chopin, 
the rapturous ardor and the crystalline clarity 
of his technic, together with the musical 
magic that streams out of his inner self, 
free from all pose, leave the impression of 
an artistic personality of rare intensity.” 
From the Frankfurter Zeitung, October 16, 
1928. 

At the benefit concert in May, Dr. Hugo 
Leichtentritt, Berlin correspondent of the 
MusicaL Courter, heard the lad and ex- 
pressed his boundless admiration and as- 
tonishment at his achievements. Walter 
Hirschberg, of the Signale, referring to the 
same occasion, spoke of his astounding gifts 
both musically and technically. , 

ie # 


EZRA RACHLIN, 


twelve-year-old San Francisco piano prodigy, 
musical public of the German music centers. 


who has astonished the critics and 
It is believed that he will give a recital 


in New Yor’ next season under the auspices of a prominent management. 


Stadium Concerts in 
New York Begin in 


Brilliant Fashion 


Conductor Van Hoogstraten and 
His Philharmonic-‘Symphony Men 
Arouse Great Enthusiasm— 
Adolph Lewisohn Accorded 
Ovation on Opening Night— 
Programs Attract Large 
Audiences. 


The twelfth season of the Lewisohn 
Stadium symphony concerts opened on July 
5 with a throng in attendance. Despite the 
fact that rainy weather made it necessary 
to hold the concert within the confines of 
the college buildings, the enthusiasm of the 
crowds did not wane. 

When Willem van Hoogstraten appeared 
on the stage to take up the baton for his 
eighth season, he was welcomed by pro- 
longed applause which had the ring of sin- 
cerity; there is no doubt that the conductor 
has implanted himself firmly in the affection 
of New York’s music lovers. 

After the greeting Mr. van Hoogstraten 
was inspired to lead his men with an extra 
degree of vitality, and he launched into the 
Freischiitz Overture with a precision of at- 
tack and a definite rhythmic beat that were 
electrifying. The players, a larger gather- 
ing than the usual Philharmonic winter en- 
semble, responded to Mr. van Hoogstraten 
with a virile tone quality and a malleable 
spirit ; they seemed more than willing to 
give him of their best. Beside being virile 
the orchestra was mellow and rich, two 
qualities which were well in evidence in both 
the Respighi Pines of Rome and the Brahms 
First Symphony. The listing of this last 
work was a deviation from the recent open- 
ing programs which have usually presented } 
Beethoven or Tschaikowsky. 

In the Bach air for strings the listeners 
were treated to a suave and beautifully modu- 
lated performance of this melodious number. 
The Brahms work the conductor played 
through without stopping, a habit well 
worthy of emulation, and one which greatly 
tends to a better understanding of the whole. 
In the Allegretto Grazioso the players were 
led to perform suffused pianissimos and 
agile phrasings . truly delightful work. 

It is now three years since the opening 
concert was held in the Stadium proper, and 
though on this occasion it was not actually 
raining when the concert began, it was by 
far too threatening to sit in the open spaces 
of the semi-circle. The one big advantage 
of hearing the concert in the Great Hall 
was that every word which Adolph 
Lewisohn spoke in his address of welcome 
was distinctly heard—something not always 
possible out of doors. Mr. Lewisohn was 
introduced by Walter Price, one of the 
committee, and he again assured the public 
that he was indeed happy to sponsor such 
fine work as the symphony ensemble is do- 
ing, and that he knew that with each year 
the attendance at the concerts was growing 

(Continued on page 25) ‘ 
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George Blumenthal’s Plans for 
Havana 

George Blumenthal, who returiued last 
week from his third visit to Havana in the 
last three months, has announced that all 
his plans for the musical season at the Pro! 
Arte Sociedad’s new auditorium in Havana 
have been completed. 

Mr. Blumenthal said: “There will be four; 
musical attractions in Havana, November' 
15 to March 15, each to have four weeks at 
the Auditorium. The first will be a French 
operetta company, to be followed by mu- 
sical reviews, grand opera, and the latest 
musical comedy productions that will be seen 
this winter in New York. 

“At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Latin-America Amusement Corpora 
tion, I was chosen as president and general 
manager of the organization and given com- 
plete authority either to arrange with man- 
agers of companies for the various four 
weeks’ seasons or organize the companies 
myself for their engagement. At the con 
clusion of the seasons in Havana a tour 
will be arranged comprising the cities of 
Matanzas, Cienfuegos, Santa Clara, San- 
tiago de Cuba, Holguin, Manzanillo, Sagua: 
in Porto Rico, San Juan, Sante Domingo, 
Haiti, Caracas, Venezuela, etc., and if con- 
ditions are satisfactory in Mexico next 
spring, Mexico City will also see the vari- 
ous attractions.” 
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Vital- 


Eugene Ysaye, seventy-year-old Belgian 
violinist, is recovering from a leg amputation. 
ity always was the keynote of his playing. 

6 
has established himself 
favor of Stadium audiences. 


still 
His 


(x rshwin 
more firmly in the 
An American in Paris was most cordially received 
at its first Stadium presentation on Monday evening. 


George 


What would the automobile dealer say to the 

young musician who played gratis at the musicale 

of the a. d.’s wife if the y. m. came to him and 

asked him to make him a present of an automobile? 
A ~ 

Charles Cooper, writing in the New York Tele- 
gram from an Idaho town with the euphonious name 
of Coeur d’Alene, says that the music that is broad- 
cast throughout the land consists of “about 75 per 
cent. of crude, unadulterated, horrific jazz. Bang! 
bang! bang! Plunk! plunk! plunk! Our colored 
brothers are getting their revenge on the whites for 
slavery.” 

The Goldman Band programs continue to main- 
tain their high musical standard. On Monday night, 
in the Central Park Mall, Mr. Goldman presented 
the Andante and Finale from Beethoven’s fifth sym- 
phony; the andante from Haydn's “Surprise” sym- 
phony ; the “Unfinished” of Schubert, and two move- 
ments from Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic symphony. It 
is gratifying to note that this “classical” fare was 
not at all too heavy for the assembled throng, who 
followed the music with rapt attention and showed 
their appreciation of it in unmistakable terms. 


Cleveland is to be congratulated upon the fact that 
it has now advanced musically to the point where it 
can hold a successful music festival which promises 
to become an annual affair. Cleveland is a great 
city and has already done great things musically— 
notably with its orchestra, its institute, its chamber 
music and the music it has in its schools. 
It is fitting that a festival should be held annually 
in such a progressive city to terminate the musical 
season. The recent music festival in Cleveland took 
place between June 17 and 19, and, in spite of the 
extreme heat that overwhelmed the city as well as 
the rest of the East at that time, the auditorium, 
which seats about 15,000, was fairly well filled for the 
various festival performances. No city in America 
is better equipped than Cleveland to hold its annual 
festival, and one feels safe in predicting that the suc- 
cess of this year will be repeated in years to come. 
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The Stadium Concerts again promise to be a solace 
to those music-loving citizens of Greater New York 
who cannot get away from the city during the “dog 
days.” 

Se 

We note, with gratification, that the policy of 
engaging men with resonant bass voices and typically 
“Amurican” diction as radio announcers is giving 
way to a preference for men with less vibrant and 
murky voices and a more refined pronunciation. 

—? 

William Carrigan, a doorman at the Capitol Thea- 
ter, was featured as a vocal soloist over the air with 
Major Edward Bowes’ Capitol “Family” last Sun- 
day evening. The gateman acquitted himself admir- 
ably, and was not “given the gate’”—until Monday. 


Bizet’s opera, Les Pecheurs de Perles, containing 
some of the master’s most beautiful music, has never 
been able to maintain itself in the regular repertory, 
owing to its weak and uninteresting libretto. In the 
opera house of Altenburg, one of the former German 
court theaters, the attempt has now been made to 
rewrite the libretto, replacing it by a more attractive 
and effective theatrical action. This attempt has 
been highly successful. Ginther Bibo, the new lib- 
rettist, and the young musician Kurt Prerauer (as- 
sistant of Leo Blech at the Berlin State Opera) who 
skillfully adapted Bizet’s music to the new text, 
have done excellent work. Quite a number of Ger- 
man opera houses have already accepted Bizet’s mod- 
ernized opera for performance. 

stl 

The question as to whether the Wagner Nibel- 
ungen cycle should be given with or without cuts 
has long been hotly debated in Berlin between those 
who consider cuts in the Ring sacrilegious and those 
who think no opera can be so long as severely to tax 
the patience’of an audience. At this Summer’s 
festivals the four Nibelungen operas will be given 
twice, once cut and once uncut, and a popular vote 
will be taken to decide which the public prefers. 
Wagner, himself, could have obviated all this tur- 
moil if he had cut out, or rather not composed, those 
long, dreary wastes that intersperse his moments of 
matchless inspiration, and, incidentally, he would 
probably have spared himself the bitter criticisms 
which were his lot during the infancy of his 
“music of the future.” 


ee 


A European tour by the Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra in the spring of 1930! Such is the an- 
nouncement of Clarence H. Mackay, chairman of 
the board of directors of the society. And Tos- 
canini is to be at the head of the expedition, which 
will leave New York about April 20 and return in 
July in time for next summer’s Stadium concerts. 
There are to be about twenty concerts distributed 
between Paris, London, Berlin, Vienna, Milan, 
Munich and (probably) Madrid. This is the first 
venture of its kind since Walter Damrosch took his 
New York Symphony Orchestra over some years 
ago and gained the enthusiastic praise of the Euro- 
pean critics and public. The Philharmonic Sym- 
phony and Toscanini! If there is anything better in 
the field of orchestral music, what and where is it? 
If the projected tour does not result in a series of 
unprecedented triumphs for leader and men the 
Musicat Courter will admit itself a poor prophet 
indeed. 

nocnssenilibimiisinusa 

As the dispatches from the front used to have it, 
during the war, we regret to report a sad casualty 
from the New York sector of musical journalism. 
Quietly, and it is to be hoped, painlessly, Musical 
America and its allied buddy, Music Trades, passed 
into bankruptcy last week, and now are in the hands 
of a receiver, appointed by the court. The tragic 
event had been expected for some time by those who 
watch such matters with an expert and impartial eye. 
The Musicat Courter sheds a passing tear over 
the misfortunes of its one time and short time con- 
temporary, and feels a sense of deep loneliness, for 
again our fifty year old journal is without competi- 
tion anywhere in the world. During its half cen- 
tury of ceaseless and profitable activity the Musica. 
CourIER has seen many other musical papers come 
hopefully and go inevitably. (The Mustcat Cov- 
RIER, for instance, has seen Musical America in 
bankruptcy twice, the first time in 1898). And mean- 
while our paper has marched progressively onward 
and upward, increasing in importance, prestige, 
power and circulation, and able always to offer wider 
fields to its advertisers and to give better news 
service to its readers. The Musicat Courter shall 
continue its forward course logically, steadily, suc- 
cessfully (and may we say it modestly) with una- 
bating confidence and deep pride. 


July 13, 1929 
Exploiting Strauss 

We are in receipt of five new songs by Rich- 
ard Strauss, issued from the press of F. E. C. 
Leuckart, Leipsic, and entitled Gesange des 
Orients (Songs of the East). They were written 
at Garmisch (Bavaria) in August and Septem- 
ber, 1928, and are numbered opus 77. 

The American copyright has been assigned 
to Associated Music Publishers, Inc., New 
York. The manager of Associated Music Pub- 
lishers, Mr. Paul Heinecke, was approached 
with a view to learning his intentions in the 
matter of exploitation in America of this im- 
portant and valuable contribution to contem- 
porary music. Mr. Heinecke’s amazing— 
astounding—reply was that he proposed to make 
these highly classic, modern and difficult songs 
known to the American public by way of the 
radio and the movietone. 

Everybody in America knows what sort of 
audiences habitually listen to radio and movie- 
tone programs and other mechanical devices of 
the superpopular sort. To attempt to sell the 
songs of Strauss to such an audience would seem 
as futile as to attempt to dispose of a delicate 
cameo of incalculable artistic worth on the 
lower East side. 

One cannot help wondering what Richard 
Strauss will think of the proposal to make these 
masterworks of his mature years known to the 
intelligentsia of America by way of channels 
that appeal chiefly to the least cultured of tastes. 

How often, during a whole year, or a whole 
decade, do those who patronize the “mechanics” 
have opportunity to listen to anything in the class 
of these Strauss songsP So seldom that people 
of culture do not bother to waste their time in 
futile expectation of any such treat. Music of 
this class is so far beyond the comprehension 
of radio-movietone patrons that it is omitted 
from the programs. 

Those that have invested money in such un- 
dertakings are far too wise to offer the public 
what it does not want. If an overture or a por- 
tion of a symphony is played it is sure to be one 
of the popular sort. 

One may argue that works of a better kind 
are sometimes given. True—sometimes!—but 
so rarely that those whose taste lies high do not 
constitute the regular or even occasional audi- 
ence. 

Let us ask ourselves who would be likely to 
be interested in the publication of new vocal 
works by Richard Strauss, especially works of 
the complex and modern sort? The answer is, 
of course, first of all, concert artists in search of 
new material. Following these, and in perhaps 
even greater number, will be highly cultured 
musicians, whose pleasure it is to indulge them- 
selves in the delight and thrill of acquaintance- 
ship with new material by a master capable of 
creating such music as only the great Strauss 
can create. On the same list will be also all 
vocal teachers of the better class, who feel that 
it is their duty to know what is taking place in 
the world of music. 

These people are all highly cultured and their 
musical taste is eclectic. Can Mr. Paul Hein- 
ecke possibly imagine that such people would sit 
for hours, glued to ear phones or loud speakers, 
in the vague expectation of getting some infor- 
mation as to the latest European publications of 
this type P 

Does Mr. Paul Heinecke actually imagine 
that people of this sort will patronize the mov- 
ing picture theaters, except perhaps on rare oc- 
casions by way of a lark? 

If Mr. Paul Heinecke holds these views, he is 
offering a gratuitous insult to Mr. Strauss and 
his work, to the German publishers, Leuckart, 
who have the acumen and good judgment to pub- 
lish the works, and to American culture. 

The radio and the movietone are great in- 
ventions. Their inventors and promoters will 
be honored as genuine benefactors of the human 
race. At some future time these inventions may 
be used in such a manner as to appeal to the 
highly cultured intellect. At the present time, it 
would be ridiculous to make any such claim— 
as ridiculous as to suppose American magazines 
of the popular type, magazines that appeal to 
the uncultured public, are read by the elite. 
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V ariations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


THE PREFACE 
Sert Allyn and Jim Werner were merely ac- 
quaintances. Allyn was an American symphonic 
composer, and Werner, a newspaper reporter, also 
was poor. 

The two were merely acquaintances because they 
could not possibly be friends for they met frequently 
at the home of Mary Laidlaw, who had a wealthy 
father. Allyn knew that the latter liked him, but 
he suspected that Mary preferred Werner. 

These are the four personages through whom our 
story will expose its leading, lesser, and cross- 
motives. 

This new style of skeletonized introduction is 
offered as a substitute for the over-elaboration of 
Dreiser and Shaw, and the vagueness of Michael 
Arlen and Willa Cather. 

The Tale Itself 

Jim Werner, sitting at his desk in the reporters’, 
room of The Day, compared his watch with the big 
clock, yawned loudly twice and announced resolutely : 
“Guess [ll knock off and go home.” 

“Guess you won't,” replied a boyish looking in- 
dividual, who entered at that moment; “ ‘Mac’ wants 
to see you. Quick, too.” 

It was with misgiving that Jim Werner mounted 
the iron stairs leading to “Mac’s” office. ‘Mac’ was 
Thomas J. McNulty, managing editor of The Day. 
“Seeing ‘Mac’” was not as a rule a very cheerful 
prospect for a young reporter, whose tenure of office 
depended on nothing in particular. “I'll get hell, 
or I'll get fired,” thought Werner, who was rapidly 
reviewing in his mind every word that he had written 
during the week—they were very few indeed. 

“You're a college man, are you not?” said the 
dreaded “Mac,” fixing his cold glance on Werner’s 
scarf pin. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the young man, wonderingly. 

“Our regular musical critic has just sent word 
that he is ill and can’t go to the opera this evening. 
Here is a ticket. I want you to report the per- 
formance. Go into the thing strictly on its merits. 
Are you familiar with Wagner ?” 

Jim gulped and answered: “Oh, certainly,” with 
great uncertainty. 

“Mac” turned away, Werner picked up the ticket 
and went back to the reporters’ room. 

One of them looked up. “Got an assignment?” 
he asked Jim. 

“The opera tonight. 
rather proud reply. 

The other man whistled. 
added. 

“Why not?” 

“““Mac’ knows about music himself. 
isn’t just right he'll throw a fit. 
doing tonight ?” 

“Damned if I know,” said Werner, picking up a 
copy of The Day. “Ah, here it is—Walkiire, by 
Wagner, with the following cast” 

“Say, what does ‘Walktire’ mean, anyway ? 
often wondered.” 

“Why, it means—it’s German, you know—and it’s 
a kind of fairy story, about goblins, and giants, and 
all that sort of thing.” 

“Well, you'd better go in deep if you want to make 
a hit with ‘Mac,’” was the parting advice; “work 
in a lot about the technic, and the motives, and the 
trills.” 

The full seriousness of his undertaking did not 
strike the new critic until he had almost reached 
home. He went into the only book shop that was 
open so late, unsuccessfully asked for a “book about 
music,’ and refused to take instead a volume called 
“First Instructions on the Zither.” 

At Jim’s boarding house lived a young woman 
who practised the piano before breakfast on cold 
winter mornings. He knocked at her door. “Got 
any books on music?” he asked. The young woman 
was dressing for dinner, but she obligingly handed 
him a volume through the partially opened door. 
The reporter-critic glanced at the title, “Popular 
Piano Pieces for the Parlor. Volume I.” 

“Got anything else?” he inquired. 

“Only Volume II of that book,” answered the 
pianist. Politely Jim returned Volume I. 

When he had donned his evening clothes his cus- 
tomary confidence in himself returned. Jim be- 
lieved, more or less correctly, that to a newspaper 
man nothing is impossible. With his top hat he put 
on an air of bravado which he almost felt, and went 
straight to the opera house. “If he had only given 


The critic’s sick,” was the 


“I don’t envy you,” he 


If the story 
What are they 


I’ve 


me two tickets I might have asked some musical 
friend,” thought Jim. 

He was at the opera house too soon by ten min- 
utes, so he stood in the lobby watching the audience 
pass in. He hoped to see some friend among all these 
people, some familiar face. He saw only one, and 
it made his heart bound into his throat. He raised 
his hat rather awkwardly. “Mac” and a lady had 
just passed in. But at once there came another 
person that he knew. 

“Hello, Allyn!” There was no mistaking the air 
of real joy with which Werner wrung the hand of 
the composer. “Going right in, or have we time 
for a quick drink over at the club?” Before he 
quite had time to retuse Allyn was hustled out by his 
energetic host. 

“You see,” explained the voluble Jim, “I’m on 
The Day now, doing reporter stunts, just to show a 
certain girl’s father that I know how to work. He 
doesn’t believe that I can hold a job. Got this opera 
assignment tonight. Big thing for me. I want you 
to put me hep to this Wagner stuff so that I can 
surprise them at the office. Get me?” 

Allyn had wide ears, and large, surprised eyes. 
At Werner’s announcement his eyes seemed larger 
and more surprised than ever. “Do I understand 
you to say that you are to write a criticism of the 
Walkiire this evening?” The accent on the word 
“you” was slight, but it made Werner blush. He 
explained the circumstances and suggested: “Let’s 
meet in the foyer after each act and I can interview 
you, as it were. Where is your seat?” 

Allyn looked at his ticket. “P 2,” he said. 

“By George!” almost shouted Werner, “my seat is 
I'4. Say, that’s a miracle, a regular godsend. I’m 
set, now.” 

Allyn wore a thoughtful air as they found P2 
and 4, but then, Walktire cannot be taken too light- 
ly. Werner folded a few sheets of paper and fished 
a pencil stub from his pocket. The lights were 
turned down and the introduction began. 

“What is this, the overture?” whispered Werner. 

“They call it that sometimes,” said Allyn. 

“What is the regular name for it?” whispered 
Werner, eager for technicalities. 

“A coda,” replied Allyn, keeping his eyes fixed 
on the rising curtain. Werner made a note of the 
coveted word 

On the stage was shown the dwelling of Hunding. 
At the proper moment Siegmund burst in. 

“Who is that?” asked Werner, anxiously. 

“That’s the hero.” 

“The Walktire?” inquired the eager Werner. 

Allyn nodded affirmatively and Werner scribbled 
another note. “I’m an awful ass, I know,” he whis- 
pered, “but what is that chap, a tenor, or a baritone?” 

“A tenor profundo,” remarked Allyn. His ears 
stood out very far from his head, and were extreme- 
ly red, and he looked ever at the stage. 

“Tell me when they do a crescendo and all that 
business,” asked Werner. 

“The crescendos are only in the second act; this 
first act is all coloratura.” 

“How do you spell it?” 

“Psst! You’re disturbing our neighbors.” 

Sieglinde entered, and Siegmund told her of his 
toilsome flight through the forest. 

“What are they saying?” the irrepressible Werner 
wished to know. 

“She is scolding him for coming home so late. 
Sne’s his wife, you know. Ah! there comes 
Hunding.” 

“Who’s he?” 

“He’s Sieglinde’s father.” 

“What’s he scowling at the young fellow for?” 

“He’s taking his daughter’s part, of course.” 

“He doesn’t seem to have much action, does he 

“He’s nervous. I never saw him so _ helpless 
before.” 

“Probably forgotten his lines, too, hasn’t he? 
doesn’t seem to say a word.” 

“Shockingly bad. He ought to be hissed. 
he’s singing. Absolutely no rubato. 
evening singing Wagner.” 

“Why, how is that?” 

“Afraid of the high tones, of course. 
terpolating an easy aria from Rigoletto.” 

“You don’t say,” gasped Werner, with throbbing 
news instinct, his pencil flying fast ; “don’t the people 
notice it ?” 

“They don’t seem to. 
again!” 

“What?” urged Werner, relentlessly. 


He 
At last 


And he’s not 


He is in- 


Dear, dear, there it goes 
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“That inverted chord in the orchestra. The 
player is drunk and has his instrument twisted. 
does that often.” 

“Why don’t they put him out ?” 

“One of the prima donnas is his daughter.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Werner, delighted. He 
getting news with a vengeance. 

“Bad stage management, too,” remarked Allyn, 
unbidden; “that sword was left in the tree the last 
time they gave this opera, and ‘Walktire’ is having 
a devil of a time to pull it out. He'll need it in 
a minute, too.” Werner was so busy writing that 
he could not even look up. Allyn had several fur- 
ther useful suggestions for Werner before the act 
was over. 

During the intermission, too, the young composer 
was at some pains to make the intricate plot clear 
to the critic. Werner looked admiringly at Allyn, 
at his broad forehead, his wide ears and his large 
eyes, aglow with the light of musical genius. Werner 
felt quite overawed. 

“Who is that fighting up on the rocks?” he asked 
of his sponsor during the terrific second act duel 
between Hunding and Siegmund. “Don’t know,” an- 
swered Allyn; “that is to say, nobody knows,” he 
hastened to amend. “You see, the lighting is poor, 
and the audience is never able to make out what is 
going on up there.” 

“Who was the woman that came up out of the 
ground ?” 

“That was merely a diversion, a comic scene for 
the sake of contrast.” 

“But nobody laughed.” 

“Well, those are German jokes, hardly anyone here 
understands German.” 

“Who’s that big woman with the spear ?” 

“She loves the Walkiire. She’s trying to frighten 
his wife.” 

“I must confess I’m getting mixed. 
is very queer, isn’t it?” 

“Very queer—but grand.” 

“I suppose so. I’m just a plain person from a 
boarding house, you see.” 

The ride of the Valkyries interested Werner im- 
mensely, as explained by Allyn. “I’ve always been 
a fiend for horse racing,” said the latter. A horse 
race through the clouds was a decided novelty for 
him. 

“What’s the old man angry for—I suppose the 
girl riding his horse lost the race, hey ?” 

“Precisely,” answered Allyn; “You’re got the 
swing of the opera now. You'll be a Wagner expert 
before you know it.” 

Toward the end of the evening, when Briinnhilde 
had been disposed on the rock, Werner hurried to a 
nearby cafe where he was to write the beginning of 
his article and be joined by Allyn after the close 
of the performance. 

When the composer rejoined the critic the latter 
was driving his pen at a furious rate. “I'll wake up 
this town,” he paused to say. “I'll show up this 
opera fuss as it really is. Say, what was that smoke 
on the stage just as I left? A fire? You don’t 
say. No panic? Happens every time? All right; 
all that will go in. Gee, some story, this.” 

When the account was finished Werner read it to 
Allyn for approval, sent it off to the office and paid 
for the supper that he had insisted on ordering. 
When the two young men were about to part the 
reporter shook Allyn’s hand warmly, and said: “Good 
night, old man, and many thanks. We must see more 
of each other in the future. Where do you live?” 

“T shall move tomorrow, but I will send you my 
address,” assured Allyn. ; F 

“Good night, old chap.’ 

Chapter II 

The next morning the town was startled to read 

in The Day, this article and captions: 


WAGNER OPERA EXPOSED 
WAGNER AND THE PERSONS 
UNDERSTAND Him—Some 
DEFECTS OF MANAGEMENT AT 
Our Opera House 


was 


The plot 


, 


Tue TrutH Asout 
Wuo PRETEND TO 
GLARING 


Our regular opera season opened last evening with 
a performance of Richard Wagner’s Walkiire, in 
reality a fairy prologue to the master’s Meistersinger. 

The Wagner family were great inventors. One 
brother, Richard, invented German opera, and the 
other brother, Hans, became a famous baseball player 
with the former Pittsburgh team. 

The performance last night opened with a rather 
rubato coda. Only the stringed instruments are 
asked to play, as the brass department must keep 
in good condition for the crescendos in the second act. 
Soon after the rise of the curtain the Walkiire, a 
tall young man, rather scantily attired in a sprinting 
costume, staggers into a rude hut. He is evidently 
under the influence of liquor, and is soundly berated 
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by his wife, who joins him. She scolds severely at 
first, but softened by his maudlin pleading, she 
brings him another drink. The lady’s father enters, 
and probably has some strong lines, expressive of 
contempt at his son-in-law’s condition. We say 
probably, for the interpreter of the dignified role 
of Hunding was so nervous last evening that he 
could not find his voice until just before his final 
exit for the act. However, he did some very good 
scowling, and would look well in melodrama. He 
was painfully lacking at a moment when his daughter 
should have had at ieast a semblance of parental 
support. The only thing that this man did in some 
degree well was the coloratura of his legato in the 
adagio scene. He deserves severest censure, too, for 
interpolating strange arias into Wagner’s music. Of 
course if a cultured and musical audience, so called, 
does not know Rigoletto from Walkiire, then the 
singer is in a small measure justified, but he should 
not seek to blind the critics. This was another proof, 
if any were needed, that our local Wagner enthusiasts 
are simply following a fad, and understand almost 
anything else better than they do their “favorite” 
composer, 

The orchéstra was in dreadful trim. Certain pro- 
hibited liquids seem to have played sad havoc with 
some of the performers. One old white haired player 
on a large brass instrument obstructed the music by 
playing inverted chords. His attention had to be 
called to the fact that he was holding his instrument 
upside down. Under ordinary circumstances this 
man would have been instantly dismissed, but his 
daughter happens to be one of the prima donnas. 
No more need be said. It is indeed a painful state 
of affairs when even our temple of art is not free 
from pernicious intrigue and scandalous political 
jobbery. There was a pretty violin solo at the end 
of the act, played on a real Macginnis violin. This 
name is pronounced Magini. The reporter of The 
Day discovered the fact that the player of this val- 
uable violin is a son of Alderman Mulcahy, of the 
Nineteenth District. The violin cost over $100 and 
is made of ebony. 

The stage management was greatly to blame for 
quite a hitch in the action several times. For in- 
stance, a sword was left sticking in,a tree, and the 
Walkure had a strenuous struggle before he could 
get it out of the way. The sword was of poor qual- 
ity, for later it broke into three pieces and caused no 
end of quiet mirth among the auditors. 

In the third act, too, the stage management must 
come in for further reproach. The lights were so 
defective that nothing could be seen of an exciting 
scuffle which took place on the rocks back of the 
stage. It was rumored in the lobbies that the 
man who etiacted the part of Hunding was being 
pushed onto the scene by several stage hands. He 
refused to go on, and the Walkiire, who urged him 
not to delay the action, received a severe blow on 
the head. Both men then clinched, and the stage 
manager suspended them for the rest of the evening. 
Strangely enough, however, the opera went on very 
well without the presence of the Walkiire. His tenor 
profundo voice is well articulated, but his legato bears 
down too heavily on the ritardando. 

The funereal jokes of a sort of Maid of the Mist, 
who comes up from out of the ground, were not 
appreciated and could well be cut from the opera. 
About this time the plot grows very complicated and 
everybody is looking for a climax. 

This occurs with a rush in the shape of a thrilling 
horse racing scene in mid air. They get away—eight 
of them—to a very straggling start, but the contest is 
managed with skill up to the point where some of the 
horses turn about and go backward. This spoils the 
illusion. The horses are handicapped with the bodies 
of dead men, an unnecessarily gruesome contrivance. 
lhe weights were net given in the program. The 
finish was close, and the decision of the judges was 
drowned by a chorus of unearthly yells on the part 
of the A man with one eye upbraids his 
daughter, a jockey, for losing the race, and he talks 
so long and so loudly that she finally grows tired, 
lies down on a rock and goes to sleep. At this part 
of the opera several puffs of smoke came from be- 
neath the stage and flames could be seen. The or- 
chestra gave the alarm by ringing bells, and the 
audience filed out, frightened but orderly. The stage 
was wreathed in smoke, and it was impossible to 
ascertain -how the play ended. No one was hurt. 
The management should supply better fire bells, 
They could hardly be heard. 


losers 


however. 

In summing up we should say that this whole 
Wagner commotion is a miserable farce. A more 
absurd plot it would be hard to imagine than that 
of the Walkiire, even if a series of mishaps had not 
early deprived the play of some of its chief figures. 
No one listens to the music. The short violin solo 
was the gem of the evening. Alderman Mulcahy 
can indeed be proud of his son. These Wagner 
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operas are, too, an eloquent argument for Prohibi- 
tion. The singers should be searched before they 
enter the theater. By the way, the voice of the 
Walktire’s wife was by far too diatonic in the alto 
episodes. 
Chapter III 

And now Werner is seeking a job no less anxiously 
than he is seeking Allyn. 

And if you don’t believe this story, read back in 
the files of The Day, published in—well, never mind 
the city. LEONARD LIEBLING. 


ee 
Tuning in With Europe 
Feeling the Public’s Pulse 


“Classical music preferred” is the motto of French 
radio fans, and so the French stations, with the 
exception of Toulouse, have practically banned jazz. 
Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, Wagner, Schumann, 
Verdi and Debussy, according to a newspaper re- 
port, are among the favorites of the French listener. 
Lectures, children’s hours and political speeches are 
distasteful to them. Dance music, so far as wanted, 
is largely relayed from England. 

> a 
Rationing Patriotism 

The Italian national anthem, and the Fascist song, 
Giovanezza, are henceforth to be played only at na- 
tional festivals and civil functions. The Duce has 
caused strict orders to be sent out to this effect. 
He is afraid of wearing down their effectiveness 
(not to mention people’s nerves). 

tae es 
Royal Dolls Musical 

A lady musician who recently died in London held 
among her various arduous duties the post of “music 
librarian to the Queen’s Dolls’ House.” 

te «© 


When Caruso Sang for the Dog 

The Geneva Tribune publishes an amusing Caruso 
anecdote, which, for all we know, may be stale pota- 
toes. The famous tenor, according to this yarn, was 
once engaged to sing at the house of a millionaire, 
the fee being in accordance with the circumstances. 
When he arrived, the Croesus said to him: “You see, 
I am alone. There is no one else here but my dog. 
Whatever happens, go on singing.” As soon as the 
first notes were sung the dog began to bark furious- 
ly. Caruso continued to the end. When the private 
concert was over the millionaire handed him the fee 
with this explanation: “My dog has the habit of 
barking when my wife sings. I used to think that 
the reason was my wife’s voice. Evidently I was 
mistaken, for your singing had the same effect. I 
am satisfied and I thank you—in my wife’s name.” 

ea me 

London Goes Russian 

For one giddy week near the fag-end of the season 
London has “gone Russian.” Chaliapin sang Boris 
at Covent Garden under Albert Coates’ baton (a 
miracle in more ways than one) ; Stravinsky played 
his piano concerto for the first time in London, at 
Eugene Goossens’ only orchestral concert in the 
Queen’s Hall; Orloff returned to London for a re- 
cital; and old Alexander Glazounoff came all the way 
from Leningrad to conduct some of his own works 
for the radio. According to one interviewer he 
looked like a wealthy retired tea-planter, and he car- 
ried his baton in a pig-skin sheath monogrammed in 
gold. Glazounoff is still the autocrat of the former 
Imperial Conservatory and does not complain of the 
hardships of the revolution. He is one of the old- 
style Russians who stuck at his job through thick 
and thin, and apparently he does not regret it. 
Glazounoff had his work to do, and did it; no offers 
from America (and he had them, as we happen to 
know) swerved his allegiance to his institution. To- 
day he is sixty-four and able to talk with pride of 
the young generation of musicians he has raised in 
Russia. The emigré Moscovitism of the Paris salons 
does not interest him so much. 

ae ve 


What Do They Get for It? 

A Viennese cabaret pianist, Geza Ledovsky, played 
the piano uninterruptedly from Thursday evening to 
Sunday midnight, thus beating the world record set 
by the American player, Kemp, by forty-seven min- 
utes. This news was cabled to London, being the 
only foreign musical news in the paper that printed it. 

2.2 


Following New York’s Lead 

London is following New York’s lead in the matter 
of Museum concerts, as it already has in the matter 
of children’s concerts. The London Museum has 
inaugurated a series of orchestral concerts with high- 
class classical programs, the charge for tickets being 
sixpence (12 cents) each. Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
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PRESS AGENTS DESCRIBED AS 
“GATE-CRASHERS” 


Free publicity is criticized by John A. Park, 
chairman of the Southern Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association, in his report to the association. 

“Can we create new buying power for legiti- 
mate advertisers as long as we open the door 
for the gate-crashers ?” he asked, after describ- 
ing “press agents” as persons “who get easy 
pickings” at the expense of the newspapers. 











is the conductor, and Harriet Cohen was the first solo- 
ist, playing Bach’s D minor concerto. 
* 


The Talkies to the Rescue 

An English writer says we need a new word for 
kiss, “that terrible word which suggests a snake 
rather than a Juliet.” The talkies have solved the 
problem before he even started it. We went to one 
and the heroine said “Kith me, darling,” as plain as 
anything. And the audience loved it. English, and 
with it English opera, is thus just coming into its 
own. 

x * * 

Automobile Industry, Please Note 

Gasoline is the title of the latest opera by the 
German composer, E. M. von Reznicek. We remem- 
ber his Bluebeard and his Judith. They were hot 
stuff, but neither reached New York. Gas (for 
short) ought to do it. ij S. 


ee 


THE PASSING OF JEAN GERARDY 

The death of Jean Gerardy, at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-two, comes as a shock to his count- 
less admirers in all parts of the world. The hand- 
some, brilliantly gifted Belgian cellist gained the 
summits of his art as a mere boy; he has entered the 
portals of heaven while still in the vigorous prime of 
his life. 

Gerardy is remembered in this country as a tall 
boy of aristocratic bearing, with large, luminous dark 
eyes and glossy black hair to match, Attired in a 
black velvet “knicker” suit, he sat on the stage of 
Carnegie Hall with perfect poise and played the 
cello with a technical finish, a ravishingly beautiful 
tone and a maturity of musicianship that stamped 
him, at the age of thirteen, as one of the world’s 
master cellists. Some years later Josef Hofmann 
said of him: “When I play trio with Jean he occa- 
sionally brings out melodious passages with such un- 
earthly charm that I am positively overcome.” It 
was that great charm, that insinuating poignancy of 
tone that made Gerardy unique among the great 
cellists. He drew tears from his listeners with the 
Abendlied of Schumann, the Air of Bach, Nina by 
Pergolesi. His grace in Popper’s pretty trifles, his 
virtuosity in the Fantasies of Servais, his breadth of 
delivery and musical insight in the concertos of Lalo, 
Saint-Saens, Raff, Haydn and other important works 
for his instrument were incomparable. And always 
there was that charm of style and personality that 
made him an unforgettable artist. 

There is no doubt that Jean Gerardy did more to 
popularize the cello as a solo instrument than any 
other player of his time. He did not voice the plaint 
of the average cellist that there is not enough grate- 
ful literature for the instrument. Under his deft 
fingers and matchless bow-arm there were no diffi- 
culties; with him intricate passages and unwieldy 
bowings resolved themselves into sheer beauty—all 
was pure music and ravishing sound that glorified 
whatever he played. 

At the time of Gerardy’s first American visit the 
writer of these lines was just graduating from the 
College of the City of New York, and was uncertain 
whether to embark on a legal or musical career. A 
pupil of Emil Schenck and the late Victor Herbert, 
he had played the cello in public with success. He 
heard Gerardy at his Carnegie Hall debut, and that 
put an end to his indecision. After that it was “aut 
cello, aut nihil.” No subsequent Gerardy concert 
was missed, and each one served the young aspirant 
to cellistic honors as a valuable lesson; Gerardy was 
unconsciously the teacher, as he must have been to 
many a wielder of a cello or violin bow. Seventeen 
years later, when your scribe was on a concert tour 
through Australia and New Zealand, in company 
with Eleonora de Cisneros and Paul Dufault, he had 
the gratification of having several critics liken his 
style to that of Gerardy—indeed a great compliment. 

The master is dead, but his beautiful deeds live 
after him in the minds and hearts of those to whom 
he gave of his matchless art. We have said that he 
has entered the portals of Heaven. We are sure of 
it, because that must be the reward of such an artist 
as he was. 

Requiescat in Pace! 
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Stadium Concerts 


(Continued from page 21) 
larger. In this fact he finds great satisfac- 
tion. He also announced that Albert Coates 
will share the baton with Mr. van Hoog- 
straten this season, and he extended to 
everyone present the invitation to come and 

enjoy the music as often as possible. 
Previous to the concert Mr. Lewisohn 
celebrated his eightieth birthday with a 
happy dinner gathering at the Claremont, 
and the genial philanthropist was tendered 
a rousing cheer by the large concert gather- 


ing. 
JuLy 6 

The second concert drew a crowd of 8,000, 
proving once more that van Hoogstraten, 
plus the old favorite of the summer season, 
Rimsky~Korsakoff’s Scheherazade, equals a 
full stadium. Besides this veteran and well- 
beloved number, Mr. van Hoogstraten pre- 
sented Comedy Overture on Negro Themes, 
composed by the late Henry F. Gilbert and 
originally intended for an overture to an 
opera based on Joel Chandler Harris’ Uncle 
Remus stories; Debussy’s Afternoon of a 
Faun; a Strauss waltz, Tales from the Vi- 
enna Woods; and the overture to Tann- 
hauser. An _ encore — Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Flight of the Bumble-Bee—was granted after 
the waltz number. During the evening the 
clouds, which had been gathering since late 
afternoon, threatened a return of the weather 
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of the opening night, but the few drops that 
fell failed to damp the enthusiasm of the au- 
dience, which sat, undiminished and applau- 
sive, to the end. 
Jury 7 

The initial offering on Sunday night was 
Wagner’s prelude to Lohengrin, followed by 
the entr’act from Rosamunde (Schubert). 
The printed program announced Variations 
on a Theme of Haydn by Brahms as the 
next number, although the daily papers had 
stated that Mottl’s suite arranged from 
dances of Gluck would be played. The press 
proved to be correct, and the Gluck music 
received a fine interpretation, followed by 
Sibelius’ Valse Triste as an encore. In 
conclusion the Cesar Franck Symphony in D 
minor was given a comprehensive and gen- 
erally noteworthy performance. 


Goldman Band Programs for Next 
Week 


The fifth week of concerts by the Gold- 
man Band at Central Park and New York 
University under the direction of Edwin 
Franko Goldman will conclude with a spe- 
cial French program tomorow evening, July 
14, in celebration of the one hundred and 
fortieth anniversary of the storming of the 
Bastile and the beginning of the French 
Revolution. It is expected that the French 
Consul General and members of the French 
patriotic organizations will attend this per- 
formance. 
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Schubert, Beethoven, Wagner, Haydn, 


Strauss and Ochs will be represented on the 
German program which has been prepared 
by Mr. Goldman for the thirty-fifth concert 
next Monday evening, at which time Cora 
Frye, soprano, will sing the Dich Theure 
Halle aria from Tannhauser. Those who 
favor marches will thoroughly enjoy the 
concert on Tuesday evening, for the first 
part of the program will be devoted exclu- 
sively to that type of music. Later in the 
evening William Bell, tubaist, will play his 
own Nautical Fantasie, founded on nautical 
themes including Nancy Lee, Sailors’ Horn- 
pipe, etc. Miscellaneous programs will be 
given on Wednesday and Friday of next 
week, and Del Staigers, cornetist, will ap- 
pear as soloist on both occasions. The Rus- 
sian program on July 18, in addition to a 
number of masterpieces, will include a Sym- 
phonic Paraphrase—Song of the Volga 
Boatmen arranged by Albert Stoessel. The 
program for next Saturday evening will be 
made up of numbers which are particularly 
popular with Goldman Band audiences, and 
Cora Frye again will be soloist. 


These concerts are the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim and Mr. and Mrs. 
Murry Guggenheim and are for the benefit 
and enjoyment of the people of New York. 
The concerts are given on the Mall in Cen- 
tral Park on Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
and Sunday evenings and on the campus of 
New York University on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday evenings. 
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Chicago, Ill., June 29, 1929. 
To the Musicat Courier: 

From time to time during the past two 
years I have noted, without any particular 
disturbance in my mind, that your publica- 
tion carried the information under the vari- 
ous articles about Mr. Castelle of Baltimore, 
that Miss Burke, his pupil, was the winner 
of the first prize in the National Federation 
contests in Chicago in 1927. 

This, as you and everybody else in the 
musical profession knows, is not the truth, 
and I believe the time has come whien at 
least for once the error of that statement 
should be refuted. Your issue of June 22 
last, carries an article about Mr. Castelle— 
on page 22—in which he makes the same 
erroneous claim. 

I am writing, therefore, to ask that the 
MusicaL Courier correct this statement, 
making it clear that in the N. F. M. C. con- 
test of 1927, the first prize was won by Miss 
Kathryn Witwer, and the second prize was 
won by Miss Hilda Burke. I have no per- 
sonal difficulties with Mr. Castelle, and I am 
not striving to enhance my own re putation 
by this correction, but in Miss Witwer’s in- 
terest and also in the interest of the truth, 
I am sure that your paper will have no hesi- 
tancy in giving prominence to the correction. 

(Signed) RicHarp De Younc. 


Olicens. of the Neatkinal Bedsekiion of Music: Clubs 


MRS. ABBIE SNODDY, 
Treasurer. 


MRS. EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY, 
National Chairman of Finance. 


MRS. E. J. 


OTTAWAY, 


National President. 


MRS. HELEN HARRISON MILLS, 


Editor of the Federation Bulletin, 


MRS. J. A. Ji ARDINE, 
First Vice-President. 


MRS. T. C. DONOVAN, 
Recording Secretary. 





Ravinia Opera 


(Continued from page 21) 
her followers are on hand and there 
many at the performance under review. 
Rethberg sang the role of Elsa with that 
opulence of tone, that clarity and that ar- 
tistry that have ple aced her so high among 
stars in the operatic firmament. Her diction 
and phrasing could well be taken as a model 
by students as well as professionals. Her 
acting, too, had much to recommend it. Her 
interpretation was poetic, angelical, and the 
huge success she scored was but a faint rec- 
ognition of her admirable work. 

Edward Johnson had seldom been heard 
to such advantage in these surroundings as 
now. Completely sure of his vocal powers, 
Johnson sings with the greatest ease, and 
that assurance permits him to do many 
things to which he had not accustomed us 
in the past. Not that he has not been suc- 
cessful in previous seasons; on the contrary, 
ever since he returned to this country as one 
of the premier tenors of the day Johnson 
has been looked upon as one of the most sat- 
isfying singers, but this season he is at his 
zenith. He thrilled his audience in a part 
that can easily be made commonplace. To 
dwell upon his performance would use a lot 
of space and add little to the glory of this 
sincere and brilliant artist. His performance 
was perfect vocally and histrionically. Under 
such circumstances his success naturally had 
every earmark of a personal triumph. 

fulia Claussen had little to do as Ortrud, 
since the second scene is omitted at Ravinia, 
but what she did was well worth while, and 
by her presence she added materially to the 
good of the performance. Desire Defrere, 
who essayed the role of Telramund for the 
first time, was not exactly sure of himself, 
especially as to text, and often he was 
caught looking imploringly towards the 
prompter. However, Defrere, one of the most 
useful baritones in any company, will learn 
any role to please the management and it 
would be unfair and unkind to condemn his 
Telramund. It had its very good points, 
though the make-up reminded us of an Eng- 
lish bobby and vocally the part does not lie 
well for Defrere’s high baritone. One of the 
very best heralds that we have heard in 
many a season is George Cehanovsky, who 
sang with the freshness of youth and the 
authority of a veteran ? mis D'Angelo finds 
the part of the King a little taxing, especially 
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in the high altitudes where his tones are 
rather foggy, but this might have been due 
to a cold which often makes its appearance 
when D’Angelo is billed for the King 
in Lohengrin. D’Angelo is a very service- 
able basso in the Ravinia roster. He is heard 
here even to better advantage than at the 
Metropolitan and is popular at this theater. 

It is with sincere regret that one must 
criticise the work of the chorus. That body 
of singers has done such splendid work since 
the beginning of the season that we intended 
to devote a paragraph to their praise some- 
time during the season when unfortunately 
they obliterated the splendid impression made 
in other operas by their poor work in Lohen- 
grin. They deviated from pitch and one 
found among them many laggards who 
dragged many with them, while one or two, 
desirous of sustaining the good name of the 
chorus, sang in the right tempo and _ this 
added to the confusion. The orchestra played 
beautifully under the direction of Louis Has- 
selmans, who conducted with reverence and 
understanding. 

To resume, with a superb Lohengrin and a 
remarkable Elsa, the performance could not 
but be a huge success and if the shortcom- 
ings above mentioned might tend to prove 
the contrary, we have not expressed cor- 
rectly the opinion of the public, nor, as a 
matter of fact, our own. 

Marour, Jury 3. 

Marouf was repeated by the excellent cast 
heard previously and so well headed by 
Mario Chamlee. 

ROMEO AND JULIET, JuLy 4 
first performance of the season of 

and Juliet was extraordinary in 
respect. Gounod’s work was sumptu- 
ously staged; the principals wore new cos- 
tumes, likewise the chorus; the scenery bore 
evidence of having recently been repainted 
and General Director Louis Eckstein had so 
well cast the singers that a faultless ensem- 
ble was heard on this occasion. 

It has often been said in these columns 
that Bori and Johnson are the ideal Juliet 
and Romeo, and this assertion must be re- 
peated in this review. In glorious voice, 

sori delivered the music with great beauty 
of tone, impeccable phrasing and a delivery 
that was above reproach. Looking younger 
than ever, she was as attractive to the eye 
as her song was to the ear, and she scored 
heavily with her innumerable admirers. 

Edward Johnson is the ideal lover. Now- 
adays we cannot imagine a corpulent Romeo. 


The 
Romeo 
every 


NEW YO 
27 W. 72np Sr. 
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The eye demands a slim young man as the 
lover of Juliet, and Johnson has the build 
of such a youth. He acted the role with 
tenderness and enthusiasm, and his singing 
was of the highest order. As a matter of 
fact, one of the most glorious moments in 
the performance was O leve toi soleil, 
which Johnson projected with unusual bril- 
liance. 

With two such lovers Romeo and Juliet 
would have been a success even if the 
balance of the cast had not been as efficient, 
but Leon Rothier as Friar Laurent, Desire 
Defrere as Mercutio, Paolo Ananian as 
Gregorio, Louis D’Angelo as  Capulet, 
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dalena. A great singer, a very fine actress, 
she understands the stage as well as she 
does singing. Everything she does seems to 
be the right thing. Gripping was her sing- 
ing and her success was of the same huge 
dimension as that of Martinelli. 

The performance of Andrea Chenier 
brought to the fore, once again, Giuseppe 
Danise as Gerard. A master in the art of 
beautiful singing, the popular baritone 
voiced the part with great sonority, and un- 
forgettable was the manner in which he de- 
livered the soliloquy in the first act. 
Throughout the performance Danise was a 
potent factor in lifting the performance to 
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Margery Maxwell as Stephano, Jose Mo- 
jica as Tybalt, 


nitude. 
of all those artists without 
ment, 


The chorus sang well, 
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ence by storm. 


Giovanni Martinelli was Chenier, a part’ 
in which he has won many triumphs here; 
but the fact that he has never sung the role 
with such freshness and bigness of tone ex- 
wild enthusiasm of the public, 
whose applause after the big aria compelled 
the conductor to stop the performance and 
the hurricane of bravos was not subdued for 
Throughout the opera Mar- 
tinelli shone and it is well worth going to 
Ravinia to hear this tenor in a role so well 
suited to his temperament and to his style of 
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Hardman Plano 


Anna Correnti as Gertrude 
and Giordano Paltrinieri as Paris, in smaller 
roles were individually stars of a high mag- 
It seems unfair to dismiss the work 
detailed com- 
and if they are here collectively con- 
gratulated, it is due solely to lack of space. 
; the orchestra per- 
formed its task admirably and a great part 
success of the night falls to Louis 
the 
score with vim and understanding. 
ANDREA CHENIER, JULy 5 

We would have to look far back into our 
memory to recollect as fine a performance 
of Andrea Chenier as the one presented on 
Reversing the or- 
der of things, we will begin this review with 
the conductor, Gennaro Papi, to whom must 
mening wage 
manner in which he directed the ( 
With 
ling orchestra he brought out many beauties 
not often revealed, and spurred on by his 
enthusiasm the orchestra played with great 
Then, too, Papi helped the sing- 
ers on the stage in many ways, aiding them 
in building up climaxes that took the audi- 


the peak of perfection. 

George Cehanovsky was excellent as 
Fleville; likewise Ina Bourskaya as Made- 
lon and’ the Countess di Coigny. Special 
mention must be given to Gladys Swarth- 
out’s Bersi, which she made a_ beautiful 
young girl, with a voice that is round and 
mellow; and it is here predicted that should 
Swarthout sing the same role at the Met- 
ropolitan next season at her debut, she will 
score as heavily as she did at Ravinia. 

All the other roles were well handled by 
Defrere, D'Angelo, Mojica (whose Incredi- 
bile lived up to that name), Paltrinieri and 
Ananian. Excellent was the stage man- 
agement of Desire Defrere, who is becom- 
ing one of the foremost stage directors of 
the day. His ideas are correct; there is al- 
ways motion on the stage; his grouping of 
the chorus was well thought out, and 
Defrere gives minute attention to detail. 
That is as it should be. It is worth men- 
tioning also that the scenery was new; like- 
wise the costumes of the chorus and prin- 
cipals. 

They are doing things in a big way this 
season at Ravinia. Money seems to be spent 
lavishly but not extravagantly. General Di- 
rector Eckstein sees to that, and to that 
astute manager words of praise are here 
addressed for what he has accomplished so 
far this season in giving the public of the 
best. Opera-goers have learned to under- 
stand that at Ravinia opera is given on a 
scale seldom equalled in any theater, and 
nightly the throng at Ravinia attests that it 
pays to give the public what it wants. 

MANON, JULY 6 

Massenet’s Manon brought forth Bori and 
Chamlee as the young lovers. This per- 
formance, which closed the second week at 
Ravinia, will be reviewed in these columns 
next week. RENE Devries. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL, 
in Philadelphia. One of the most popu 


lar series of concerts in this year’s local 


LUCILE LAWRENCE AND CARLOS SALZEDO GARDENING 
These two fine harpists are dividing their .spare time between digging seleeats vt thie pane those he Id rg ball 
gardens and painting furniture in their cottage at Seal Harbor, Me. Mr. ee rote ha hag 1900 ay Arnindii 
Salzedo ts holding his annual master classes and devoting time to com noons, with more than 000 persons 
present on each occasion. The artisii 


posing,—he is now writing a sonata for two harps and a suite for harp and 


A, 7 P ¢ t 
August touring in quality of the programs was further en 





BELLE FORBES CUTTER, 


one of the most popular sopranos on the 


air in Chicago and vicinity. One of the 
numbers in which she has met with espe- 
cial success is John Steel’s Sunshine of 
Roses, which is fast becoming a grcat 
favorite with radio audiences throughout 
the country, and which Miss Cutter has 


been asked to repeat several times lately. 

The soprano will be heard in New York 

in the fall, both in concert and over the 
radio. 
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IRMA SWIFT 


coloratura soprano and teacher of voice 
who has given several successful pupils’ 
recitals recently at her Metropolitan 
Opera House studios and at Steinway 
Hall. Miss Swift 1s teaching summer 
classes at her studio and‘at Hunter Col- 
lege. She is director of the Metropoli- 
tan Vocal Art Club, a chorus whose 
members are aided by being given op- 
portunity to appear in concert or recital 
whenever they are qualified. This chorus 
meets weekly at Miss Swift's studio. 





piano,—and Miss Lawrence will spend part of July and 
Oklahoma, Colorado, lowa and Nebraska with the Lawrence Harp Quintette. 


THE PORTNOFFS—A VERY 
MUSICAL FAMILY 
In the photograph are the father and 
three sons, all of whom in the past few 
years have won recognition in American 


music circles. Left to right are Prof. 
Leo Portnoff, violinist-conductor-com- 
poser; Wesley Portnoff, violinist-com- 
poser; Mischa Portnoff, pianist-compos- 


er, - Walter Portnoff, pianist-compos- 
er. Prof. Portnoff and his two eldest 
sons have concertized both here and 
abroad and have also become well known 
as radio artists. Walter, the youngest 
son, was heard in concert at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music this past season. 
Prof. Portnoff sailed on the S.S. Grips- 
holm on July 3 for a three months’ va- 
cation abroad. 
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photographed on June 16 during the 
School of Music at Glens Falls, 
children performed, nine of whom, 
memory several numbers each. 
Class for fifty teachers, twenty-seven of whom are 
several weeks’ vacation in August, Mrs. 
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DUSOLINA GIANNINI, 


party at Honolulu, on 


American soprano, with her 
booked for an extensive tour, 
right those in the group are: 


violinist; Dusolina Giannini, 


Mrs. A. Giannini, the 
Marks Levine of 
stem, accompanist 


AND RIMINI IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 

readers of the Musicat Courier 
have already been informed, Raisa and Ri- 
mini are now singing at the Colon Opera 
where they scored huge success since the 
opening of the season—Raisa in Norma and 
Turandot: Rimini as Falstaff and as the 
Barber in the Barber of Seville. Since the 
receipt of those cables, Raisa and Rimini 
have sung other roles, scoring equal success 
with the press and public. Ratsa is seen in 


RAISA 


As the 


one of the pictures on the boat as it was 
about to dock in Buenos Aires. Rimini 
appears on the same boat as another Vasco, 


looking for the promised land. The Riminis, 

afler returning to Italy at the close of the 

Colon season, will go to Chicago, where 

they have been reengaged for the Chicago 

Civic Opera season. It is said that Raisa 

will open the new theater, singing Aida in 
Verdi's opera. 
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Witmark-Warner Notes 


The firm of Witmark-Warner understands 
thoroughly the value of radio and sound- 
picture publicity for music of popular type- 
There is a large and increasing demand 
among the professional music public for ma- 
terial of this sort since the culture of the 
country is in a state of change. When the 
Witmark-Warner firm begins to exploit by 
sound pictures a song like Am | Blue? from 
On With the Show, which is being done by 
the Williams Sisters, it naturally gets results 
with an immense audience. When the same 
publishers get a baritone like Elmer Bern- 
hardt to feature all-Witmark programs over 
Station WBAL, Baltimore, the result is that 
undoubtedly a large number of people are 
reached who like popular music. With the 
exception of the theme song from The Divine 
Lady, the ballads of Mr. Bernhardt’s radio 
programs are selected exclusively from the 
Witmark Black and White Series. Witmark 
is also planning a tour for Don Alfonzo 
Zelaya, son of General Jose Santo Zelaya, 
former president of Nicaragua Don AIl- 
fonso is appearing with Richard Bold, tenor, 
in a Paramount unit presentation entitled 
Mother’s Surprise. A good deal of the 
music to be used is selected from the Wit- 
mark catalogue. Don Alfonzo is an enemy 
of jazz. He says, “Good music touches one’s 
finer emotions. You hear in good music 
beautiful, uplifting thoughts. But with jazz 
music, you can think of low and coarse 
things. Its effect is purely physical, whereas 
fine music appeals to the mind.” 

The Warner Bros. have an exclusive con- 
tract with Sigmund Romberg, who already 
has a contract with the Witmarks. The firm 
has also signed a contract with Oscar Ham- 
merstein, 2nd, librettist. Ted Lewis has just 
recorded two songs from the Warner Vita- 
phone picture, Is Everybody Happy? These 
numbers are published by Witmark. Wit- 
mark also publishes a song sung by Richard 
Barthelmess in The Drag. Another one of 
the celebrated Americans who have been 
signed up by Warner Bros. and Witmark is 
Harry B- Smith, noted librettist, who will 
adapt musical properties to the needs of the 
Vitaphone. He it was who wrote the lyrics 
of Robin Hood, and many comedy successes 


Trio Under Judson 
Management 


Trio has been 
under Recital 


Harcum 


added to the 
Management 
season. The per 


The Harcum 
list of artists 
Arthur Judson for next 
sonnel of the trio includes Edith Harcum, 
well-known concert pianist; Mischa Mischa 
koff, violinist and former concertmaster of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and Willem Van 
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den Burg, solo cellist of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. All of these artists have won 
distinction in their individual fields and also 
have had experience in ensemble playing, 
with the result that, with their talents and 
individuality merged in a trio, they achieve 
an interpretation that is spontaneous, color- 
ful and finished. 


Shaw at Vermont Summer School 


W. Warren Shaw, prominent vocal teacher 
of New York and Philadelphia, also is well 
known as an author, a new book of his, en- 
titled Authentic Voice Production, now being 
published by the J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Mr. Shaw also has written many articles 
for publication, and in October he is to edit 
the vocal department of that month’s issue 
of The Etude. 

Mr. Shaw is now at Burlington, Vt., as 
director of the vocal department of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont Summer School for the 
fourth consecutive summer. His assistant 
teacher is Syrene Lister, who owes the de- 
velopment of her voice to Mr. Shaw, with 
whom she has studied for ten years. Miss 
Lister is an expert operator of the auto- 
laryngoscope and has many times exhibited 
in public, one occasion being last May before 
the New York Music Teachers’ Association 
at Dr. Muckey’s lecture at Steinway Hall, 
when, by means of this specially contrived 
device, Miss Lister showed to each person 
present the activity of the throat during the 
production of tones over the whole scale. 
This instrument is an aid in detecting inter- 
ference with beautiful tone and the cause of 
ruined or impaired voices and is a possible 
means of putting an end to many errors. 


Irma Swift Studio Notes 


Artist pupils of Irma Swift gave a radio 
recital recently over WBBR, New York, 
under the auspices of the International 
Bible Students Association. Sarah Wein- 
raub displayed a warmth of voice in the 
Deh vieni, non tardar, from Le Nozze di 
Figaro. Esther Kahn, the possessor of a 
dramatic soprano of beautiful quality, 
showed an evenness of tone in Pace, Pace 
mio Dio, from La Forza del Destino, and 
also gave splendid interpretations of The 
Little Elf Man and the Big Brown Bear by 
Manna-Zucca. May Haggerty’s smooth le- 
gato in O del mio Dolce Ardor by Gluck 
deserved much praise, and Janet Campbell 
was heard in a dramatic interpretation of 
the Romanza from Cavalleria Rusticana. 
Lillian Fischer was satisfying in Roberto o 
tu che adoro from Roberto il Diavolo, and 
Mary O'Donnell, coloratura soprano, gave 
evidence of poise in Mozart's Alleluia. 
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Harriet Maconel, Yeatman Griffith Artist, Signs Contract with Grand 
Theatre du Bordeaux, France 


Jaty 13, 


Word has just been received from Harriet Maconel, meszo-contralto, now in Paris, 
that she has been engaged for the season 1929-1930 by the Grand Theatre du Bordeaux 
for the leading mezzo roles in Aida, Dalilah, Herodiade, Trovatore, Le Prophete, 
Werter, Roy d’Ys, etc. Before the opening of the season at Bordeaux, Miss Maconel 
is busy fulfilling opera, orchestral and concert engagements in France and Belgium, 
and on June 10 was guest soloist of the Cercle d'Interalliees at a dinner and concert 
tendercd the English Ambassador by the French Government, which was attended by 
many notables. The past year Miss Maconel studied and coached with Yeatman Grif- 
fith, internationally noted vocal pedagogue of New York City. 
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works of the musician who but recently was 
called the chief of the modern French com- 
posers. And the almost deified Victor Hugo 
has been so much neglected by the present 
generation that the museum in honor of his 
name is now transformed into a school for 
boys. 

Conspicuous among the singers who are 
popular with the Parisian public is Ninon 
Vallin, whose style and personality always 
assure her a crowded concert hall and many 
recalls. Her Spanish songs appear to be the 
most welcome numbers on her programs, but 
her French songs are equally well sung. 
The large Gaveau Hall was packed with 
hearers seated and standing at both of her 
recitals. 

Toti dal Monte interested a large audience 
in the Pleyel Hall with her flexible and 
musical voice in various works by Giordani, 
Salvator, Donizetti, Bellini, Bizet, and other 
composers of lesser renown. Modern com- 
posers do not pay much attention to the re- 
quirements of coloratura singers, who must 
necessarily fall back on the Italian composers 
of last century. Voices, however, cannot be 
made to fit the music when the music does 
not fit the voice. The applause which greeted 
the work of Toti dal Monte showed that the 
public is willing enough to hear this kind of 
music even though the modern composer 
neglects to write it. 

Victor PraHL WIiNs Success 

Victor Prahl sang a number of songs of 
several schools—old and modern French, old 
English, modern American, negro spirituals 
—at his recital in the Chopin Hall, which 
seemed to please his hearers very much. 
baritone voice has the same timbre through- 
out the entire range, and his diction is ex- 
cellent. The new French songs by Gaillard, 
with the composer at the piano, won the 
most applause, which they well merited. Vic- 
tor Prahl was compelled to add some extra 
numbers at the end before his audience 
would allow him to depart. 

Reinhold von Warlich was heard with the 
closest attention by a good audience in the 
Chopin Hall when he sang a number of Ger- 
man works of a very high order, including 
Schumann’s Dichterliebe. Among the mod- 
ern works were songs by Richard Strauss, 
Pfitzner, and Philipp Jarnach. The latter 
was present and accompanied the singer. 
This vocalist has had long experience before 
the public and his voice at times appears 
overworked. But his musical intelligence 
and art always make his recitals delightful. 

Sarah Fischer, well known soprano of the 
Opera Comique and the Mozart Festival, 
gave a joint recital in the Gaveau Hall with 
the pianist, Herbert Carrick. This young 
American artist was for several seasons the 
accompanist of Reinald Werrenrath on his 
many tours. But he put himself in the 
hands of the Parisian teacher, Wager 
Swayne, with the result that he is now a 
concert pianist with a brilliant technic and a 
powerful tone. He played a number of short 
pieces by Bach as well as Busoni’s transcrip- 
tion of the D minor prelude and fugue, and 
was heard later in an exacting rhapsody by 
Dohnanyi which was received with great 
applause by the audience. 


ENpLess APPLAUSE FOR BAUER 
Harold Bauer is of course an old favorite 
of the Parisian public. His two recitals in 
the old hall of the Conservatoire drew very 
large audiences. The applause was endless 
and the extra numbers many. Boos and cat 
calls greated the man who came on the stage 
to close the lid of the piano. Even then 
the lights had to be partially extinguished 
before the crowd would disperse. His pro- 
grams were mostly classical, with Schumann 
preponderating. Beethoven, Brahms, Franck, 
and Chopin were equally well played and 
as warmly applauded. 
Dai Buell’s program was chosen with dis- 
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cretion from composers of widely different 
styles. Haydn, Gluck, Bach, Scarlatti, Chopin, 
Saint-Saéns, and Liapounoff, were all excel- 
lently played and well received. Dai Buell 
plays with the authority of a long experience 
in concert work. Her tone is musical and 
her interpretations artistic and correct ac- 
cording to the style of the composition. 

Nikolai Orloff was justified in giving his 
recital in the Pleyel Hall, for his friends 
were many. There is no disputing the fact 
that Orloff is one of the few really great 
pianists of the day. His Beethoven’s sonata 
in E flat was full of poetry as well as the 
manly sentiment which this music calls for, 
and in his Chopin numbers he was the em- 
bodiment of grace and charm. His flawless 
technical equipment permitted him to play 
the studies with the most perfect clearness 
at great speed, and the mazurkas were gems 
of purest ray serene. Seldom does an audi- 
ence manifest such enthusiasm. Many well 
known pianists were keenly interested in Or- 
loff’s interpretation of his various numbers, 
but the long and vigorous applause came 
from the general public. 

Denyse Molié filled the Gaveau Hall when 
she played in recital there early in June. 
She is a pianist who can always be counted 
on to find very new or very old works which 
are seldom, if ever, played. Among the 
classical moderns, so to speak, her special 
composer is Debussy. Her program con- 
tained the names of Cimarosa, Chambon- 
nieres, Solar, Royer, Swan Hennessy, as 
well as Handel, Scarlatti, Daquin, Chopin, 
and Debussy, and the generous applause of 
the audience warranted her in believing her 
unhackneyed selections were appreciated. 

Marcelle Meyer gave a concerto recital in 
the Pleyel Hall to the accompaniment of the 
Orchestre Symphonique conducted by Mon- 
teux. In the Mozart concerto in A she was 
alert, rhythmical, light, and clear. In Schu- 
bert’s Wanderer Fantasy, revised and or- 
chestrated by Liszt, she was brilliant, power- 
ful, broad and dramatic. In Strauss’ Bur- 
lesque for piano and orchestra she again 
played with the appropriate style, and the 
audience recognized the art and skill of the 
soloist with great enthusiasm. This was 
the last appearance of the Orchestre Sym- 
phonique and Pierre Monteux for this 
season. The conductor is resting till October 
at his country home in Belgium. 

Horow!tz Causes SENSATION 

The most sensational pianist of this sum- 
mer season was Horowitz. He is a virtuoso 
of the first order. His many admirers filled 
Pleyel Hall and gave him unstinted applause 
for his dazzling display of finger agility, 
clear passage playing, powerful tone and 
electrical vitality. 

Virginia Morgan’s first harp recital in 
Paris drew a goodly number of her friends 
to Erard Hall despite the wretched weather 
and numerous counter attractions elsewhere. 
The young American artist has excellent 
finger skill and a cultivated art sense which 
makes her playing very agreeable. She was 
particularly happy in her light and shade, the 
crescendos from pianissimo to full power 
were skillfully managed. The program in- 
cluded arrangements of Bach, Debussy, and 
Albeniz, as well as a number of brilliant 
and original works by harp virtuosos. 

Herretz Twice Fitts Opera 

Heifetz filled the Opera twice with his 
two violin recitals, for he has a large fol- 
lowing in Paris. His charm of style and 
his brilliant technic were in plentiful evi- 
dence. 

Zimbalist gave a recital in the Champs 
Elysees Theatre, playing among other works 
a new sonata of his own in G minor. It 
was warmly received by an audience of 
moderate dimensions. Unlike most sonatas 
for violin and piano, the violin part is ex- 
ceedingly well written for the instrument. 
The sonata was followed by the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto and the recital ended in the 
champagne bubbles of Sarasate’s Tarantelle 
and other light weight music. 

Paul Kochanski displayed his serious art 
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as a violinist in the Gaveau Hall on June 18. 
Bach’s concerto in A major, Mozart's An- 
dante and Rondo, and Dohnanyi’s Ruralia 
Hungarica were followed by a number of 
lighter pieces, among which the violinist’s 
own transcriptions of Spanish works gave 
great pleasure to the audience. oa 


Daniel Pupils in Benefit Concert 


Edna Bishop Daniel presented a number 
of her artist pupils in a concert given under 
the auspices of the Charity Mothers’ Class 
at Grace Reformed Church in Washington, 
D. C., on June 25. Assisting on the program 
was a section of the Nordica Mandolin and 
Guitar Orchestra, under the direction of 
Walter T. Holt, with Jennie Glennan, as 
accompanist. 

The first of the singers to be heard was 
Catherine Schofield, who presented, by re- 
quest, DeKoven’s Winter Lullaby, in which 
the sweetness of her soprano voice was 
enhanced by the delicate accompaniment of 
the Nordica Orchestra. Later, Miss Scho- 
field sang three songs, with Mr. Holt at the 
guitar, and another number with orchestra. 
In all of her offerings, she displayed a love 
of her work, plus a fine sense of rhythm and 
fluency of tone production, which thoroughly 
marked her as an artist with an assured 
future. 

Mildred Spahr, another young 
well-known in Washington and _ vicinity, 
chose numbers by MacDowell and Maud 
Valerie White, while Clarice Summers, co- 
loratura soprano, also rendered well her 
songs by Josef Renner, Jr., and Eva 
Del’Acqua. And Edith E. Carr's Welsh and 
Irish folk songs were nicely selected and 
well adapted to her style. 

1 of these artists have the advantage of 
studying with the well-known vocal teacher 
of Washington, Edna Bishop Daniel. Mrs. 
Daniel plans to give another recital in the 
fall, at which time some of these students, 
as well as other advancing pupils, will be 
presented. 


soprano 


Aksarova Inaugurates London 
Section of Pro Musica 


Valentina Aksarova recently gave a re- 
ception at her London home for Mme. 
Herscher Clement, president of the French 
section of Pro Musica. The two ladies are 
founding a branch of the society in London 
and many distinguished musicians were in- 
vited in order to learn of the aims and ac- 
tivities of this organization, which has 
twelve branches in America. Eugene 
Goossens has consented to become a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

Just previous to this reception, Mme. 
Aksarova returned from Paris where she 
gave an extremely successful concert at 
the United States Students’ and Artists’ 
Club. 


Glazounoff Coming 


After negotiations carried on for several 
years, S. Hurok, who is now in Europe, has 
finally succeeded in persuading Alexander 
Glazounoff, distinguished Russian composer, 
to come to America for a limited number of 
concert appearances as pianist and also as 
orchestral conductor. 

It is generally conceded that, with Rach- 
maninoff, Glazounoff remains the last of the 
old guard of Russian composers. His sym- 
phonic, choral and pianoforte works are in 
the repertory of every musical organization 

Mr. Hurok has succeeded also in securing 
Escadora, noted Spanish male dancer, for a 
short tour next season. 


Krasner to Spend Year in Europe 


Louis Krasner, violinist, who recently 
gave the first Boston performance of 
Casella’s violin concerto at a “Pop” concert 
there, conducted by the composer, sailed for 
Europe on the Berengaria on June 26. He 
will spend a year abroad, making his head- 
quarters in Vienna. 
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(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 

Ave Maria, a song for high voice, by 
George Bagby.—The words are in Latin and 
provided with an English translation, and 
the accompaniment obviously intended for 
the organ, though it will also prove effective 
on the piano. The melody has a solemn and 
religious fervor. There are several climax 
points, and toward the end an excellent 
crescendo rising to a high A-flat well placed 
for the singer and impressive. 

New Music Publication 

Six Preludes for piano, by Adolph 
Weiss.—The New Music Publication So- 
ciety was organized several years ago by 
Henry Cowell and publishes its music in 
the form of a quarterly magazine. The 
magazine contains nothing but music, ex- 
cept some biographical notes and expla- 
nations of the music itself. Up to the 
present time the society has printed about 
twenty pieces, all of the ultra-modern 
sort. 

These works by Adolph Weiss are also 
of the ultra-modern sort. Mr. Weiss is a 
pupil of Schoenberg, and shows the in- 
fluence of his master in the logical way in 
which this thematic material is handled 
and developed. The music of course is 
what old-timers will call dissonant or 
even discordant. Kut these are terms 
that are not found in the vocabulary of 
the futurist. Mr. Weiss evidently pos- 
sesses a masterly technic and his music 
is not a matter either of guesswork or of 
unskilled inspiration. It is rather a care- 
fully thought out fabric constructed upon 
a definite pattern and thoroughly logical 
Any student of modernism who is further 
interested in the*method that Mr. Weiss 
uses in his composition and in his struc- 
tural theories will find extended notes 
appended to the published music, which 
may be obtained from the New Music 
Society. 

(A. P. Johnstone, Grand Rapids, Mich.) 

The Voice and Singing, by George A. 
Murphy.—Mr. Murphy is an experienced 
teacher of singing, and has, in this little 
book, set down the result of his years of 
observation. He avoids technical terms 
as far as possible, and writes in a com- 
monsense, simple style that is very ap- 
pealing and is just the sort of talk that 
the student should hear in the studio of a 
first rate teacher. Mr. Murphy was a 
pupil of the late Oscar Saenger and was 
commended by his teacher as a vocalist 
of skill, with a fine voice and a thorough 
knowledge of his art. Mr. Murphy’s lit 
tle book embraces a large field of thought, 
and is surprisingly wide in its selection of 
subjects for treatment, and free from 
prejudice in its point of view. Mr. Mur- 
phy evidently believes neither in methods 
nor in “isms. 
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(Boston Music Co., Boston, Mass.) 

Four piano pieces by Elizabeth Gest.— 
They are entitled, Fireflies, Sunshower, 
Rainbow and Boat Song. This is music 
of the earliest grade, intended for very 
small children. Such music demands as 
much invention on the part of the com- 
poser as music fitted to a larger frame. 
In fact, one is inclined to believe that it 
actually requires more invention, for cer- 
tainly there is nothing in the attenuated 
fabric of such little works that could 
possibly serve to cover up poverty of 
ideas. Miss Gest is fortunately lavishly 
endowed. She says much in a few notes 
and says it charmingly, and at the same 
time she manages to give an educational 
value to her work, which will add to the 
appeal it should make to teachers who 
have little children for pupils. 





ADDITIONAL PIN MONEY FOR YOU 
If you would like to earn additional pin 
money, or call it any name you wish, we 
may able to give,you an opportunity 
in that direction. ~ “If there is no dealer 
in your town fea the Celebrated 
Century Certified Edition Sheet Music, 
selling at 15e’a opy no matter what the 
= ageme ay may be and ze are ener- 
getic enough to go after such a proposi- 
tion, afltag as direct local agency, you 
may communicate with the undersigned, 
giving us reference as to your honesty, 
ability and standing in the Compe a 
Century Music Publishi , 235 
West 40th Street, New ta 


UNUSUAL STUDIO DUPLEX APART- 
MENT. Sublet at sacrifice. F Furnished or 
unfurnished. Steinway Grand. 
rooms. Three baths. Balcony. 

Street and Madison Avenue, New York. 
Summer or longer. Address “S. B. D.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 








WANTED by well known voice teacher, 
ge in school or conservatory near 
York City on full or part_ time. 
Advertiser will also consider an offer as 
associate teacher. communications 
will be kept confidential and fullest refer- 
ences given. Address: “F. B..A..” care 
of Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 


OPPORTUNITY for good school or con- 
servatory to obtain the services of a well 
known and reliable voice authority. Is a 
well known singer of extensive experi- 
ence and training as a singer and teacher. 
All communications will confidential 
and the highest references will be fur- 
nished. Address: “T. F. C..” care of 
Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 


WANTED—ADDRESS OF ARNOLD 
POWELL, teacher of violin, composition 
and theory, who opened studio for short 











time in Steinway Hall. Claims to be 


pupil of Glazounow, and Wilhelmj. In- 
formation as to his present whereabouts 
will be appreciated. Address: “A. A. L., 
care of Musica Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 





CELLIST WANTED—College in middle 
west wants services of cellist, beginning in 
the Fall. Good position. In addition to 
teaching incumbent will have plenty of op- 
portunity to concertize in adjacent terri- 
tory. Address: “M. C. S.,” care of 
Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th Street. 
New York: 





RECITAL OPPORTUNITY-—Singers, vi- 
olinists, pianists, ‘cellists, wishing to give 
their own recital in New York City can 
have the best possible presentation by thor- 
oughly organized and experienced manage- 
ment at reasonable terms. References 
given. Address: “N. E.,” care of 
MusicaL Courier, 113 West 57th Street, 
New Yor 





WANTED ADDRESS of Emmaletta Van 
tine who formerly had a studio in Los 
Angeles. Information regarding her where- 
abouts will be appreciated. All communi 
cations will be treated confidentially. Ad- 
dress: “L.A, . care of MuSICAL 
Courter, 113 W est 57th Street, New York. 


The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 


Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 
Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 


out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 


Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Teleph 8998 and 10125 


VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate geiece 

Under Expert Jap sg 
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The School Administrator 
and the Music Program 


By Mabelle Glenn, Supervisor of Music, Kansas City, Mo. 
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outside the field of music and examining 
the programs of music departments, which 
were making music a vital force in the com- 
munity, preceded any final decision in plans. 
It had been pointed out that a successful 
music department is one that is not grafted 
on to a school system but rather grows into 
it. Therefore, a gradual development with 
first consideration given to those phases of 
music education in which all students par- 
ticipate with pleasure and profit was de- 
sirable. When all pupils had been given an 
opportunity to make music a healthy emo- 
tional outlet, then we might turn our atten- 
tion to phases of music education which 
serve selected groups to a greater extent. 
| was encouraged to talk over these plans in 
their unfolding with my superintendent, who 
knew local conditions and had a basis for 
judgment as to the possibilities of the suc 
cess of these plans in our school system. 

His willingness and desire to give thought 
to seemingly unimportant details in the 
music department has not only meant his 
sharing the responsibility of the results but 
has also meant that every project launched 
in the music department has had the force 
of the Superintendent’s Office and the Board 
of Education back of it. The fact that a 
superintendent can and will sympathetically 
explain all the inner workings of the music 
department to the Board of Education and 
to the patrons of the community gives that 
department a feeling of security. 


There are other advantages in working 
close to the head of the school system. First, 
through his experience and study he has 
acquired administrative skill which elim- 
inates bungling and saves time. He has the 
fundamental guiding principles of education 
in mind and sees a situation from a larger 
point of view than does a director of a de- 
partment. A music director may think of 
the success of his plan as the end, while the 
superintendent sees the child as the end in 
all educational activities. Of course, it is 
one of the supervisor's responsibilities to in 
fluence those who are in charge of the larger 
policies of the system. The director of 
music who has not enough conviction to 
make his superintendent see the importance 

f music can hardly hope to gain the con 
fidence of a community. 


If directors of music are confronted with 
indifference in the superintendent's office, 
plans for making the administration see 
“light” should be carefully thought out. Ac- 
quaint your superintendent with the technic 
employed by practitioners in your field. Dis 
cuss with him your ideals for public school 
music’s contribution to an abundant life in 
your community. Talk over the methods 
which you have worked out through your 
own experience and the experiences of suc- 
cessful fellow-workers, and he will grow in 
his appreciation of the importance of music 
as a required objective in education. 

The director of music should be ready 
with constructive recommendations at all 
times, and, because the superintendent 
a situation from a larger point of view than 
can any director of a department, should ac- 
cept occasional reversals in a good spirit. I 
have known directors who took as personal 
slights the inattention or quickness of deci- 
sion of a very busy man, but we must re 

member that the stronger the superintendent 
the more quickly he thinks and acts. For 
that reason plans to be presented to an ad- 
ministrator should be thought out in detail 
and should be in concise shape so that a 
minimum amount of his time is required. 


sees 


We cannot expect ‘half-baked” plans to re- 
ceive the approval of a superintendent. 

It is sometimes hard to get the ear of a 
busy superintendent, but I have often found 
that while waiting for an opportune time to 
talk over plans with my superintendent, my 
vision has cleared, my plans have changed 
and matured. 
A Director or Music IN ADMINISTRATIVE 

Duties 

When a plan has been approved by the 
3oard of Education through the superin- 
tendent, then it is the business of the de- 
partment to administer it through the mem- 
bers of the department. In this the director 
must not pose as a Moses bringing down 
the tables of the law from the mountain top. 
Through a council of department heads and 
teachers the general procedure can be uni- 
fied. A music department of two or three 
members obviously presents a very different 
problem from a department of seventy-five 
or more. But in either situation, group dis- 
cussions are essential if the largest possible 
returns are realized from each individual 
and from the group as a whole. 

A department organized on a democratic 
basis with several committees should secure 
unification of spirit. Sharing responsibility 
— to the members of a department more 
pride, more joy and satisfaction of posses- 
sion. 

Fach member should have a sympathetic 
understanding of the contribution which 
every other member in the organization is 
making toward the carrying out of educa- 
tional policies. There is no greater handicap 
to success than inability to engage with 
others in common undertaking. <A _ person 
who lacks the power to understand the im- 
portance of the work of other members of 
the department, no matter how efficient in 
his own particular line, is a liability rather 
than an asset and for the sake of the group 
morale should be eliminated. 

If we are eager to test the efficiency of a 
plan of organization let us ask ourselves 
such questions as these: (1) Does every in- 
dividual know enough of the whole plan to 
do his part intelligently? (2) Does every 
member of the department feel personal re- 
sponsibility? (3) Are details thought out 
in advance ? 

The method by which curriculum revision 
has been carried on in many school systems 
in the past five years is a splendid example 
of unification through cooperation. Instead 
of the director of music being wholly re 
sponsible for the revision of the curricula, 
committees consisting of class room teachers, 
supervisors and administrators have been ap- 
pointed, so that in a medium sized city two 
hundred or more persons were actively en- 
gaged in curriculum study in music. The fact 
that 200 persons examined all available 
courses of study and read authorities on the 
objective of education, so that they might 
make contributions to the curricula, stimu- 
lated class room instruction to a very grati- 
fying extent. The old order of things when 

a director handed down a course of study 
which was to be rigidly followed made of 
the teachers a sort of glorified monitor. The 
new plan enables the class room teacher in- 
telligently to cooperate as a member of a 
working family. To be sure, the director of 
a department works very close to those com- 
mittees, always encouraging and stimulating. 
THE FuNction oF A Drtrector IN UNIFICA- 

TION 

Whenever there is an interruption in the 

continuity of the education of a child, it 


should be recognized by the director of a 
department and plans made for its correc- 
tion. Too often there is a break in the pro- 
gressive development of pupils because high 
school teachers have no definite knowledge 
of the elementary and_ junior high school 
music experience of their pupils. The early 
work in the high school should be conducted 
in such a way as to secure a sequential de- 
velopment. Through teachers’ conferences 
the director can acquaint high school teach- 
ers with the methods employed in the grades 
for musical development. If a high school 
teacher is not interested in finding out how 
and what pupils have experienced in the 
grades and junior high school and is not 
willing to adopt methods of teaching that 
conserve to the utmost what his pupils bring 
to high school in desirable attitudes toward 
music and power in making it, he should be 
shaken out of his complacent self-sufficiency. 
The high school teacher who is eager to 
know of the former expcriences of his pu- 
pils is never the teacher who excuses himself 
on the grounds that his pupils came to him 
with no preparation. 

This unification of experience from kin- 
dergarten through college in school activities 
and in outside activities is only possible in a 
system where there is a director of music 
who is directly lO to his superin- 
tendent for the musical development of the 
community. 

It is unfortunate that in many of the 
smaller cities of the middlewest music is not 
making the contribution to individual and 
community life that it should because the 
grades are working independently, the junior 
high school has no connection with either the 
grades or the high school and the instru- 
mental department functions as a separate 
unit. The Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference could render a great service to 
schools if it would try to get the idea of 
the importance of continuity in music educa- 
tion in the minds of superintendents and 
Boards of Education. 


Puases oF Music 
FCR SPECIAL 


EpucaTion WuicH CALL 
ORCANIZATION 


director of music who permits any pro- 
ject to go into a school unorganized is fail- 
ing to that extent. If a project is worthy 
of a place in the schools it is worthy of the 
most careful organization on the part of the 
director. Success or failure of a worthy 
project is often due to the plan of organiza- 
tion. If a director believes in the develop- 
ment of bands and orchestras in a school 
system he must believe in class instruction 
in band and orchestral instruments, and he 
must be willing to work out a plan whereby 
this instruction is given under favorable con- 
ditions. 

If class piano instruction is to show satis- 
factory results the director must organize 
most carefully. Turning these classes over 
to private piano teachers, each to carry on 
as she fancies, will never bring satisfactory 
results. They seldom have had opportunity 
for acquaintance with the underlying prin- 
ciples of education and are likely to forget 
the child as a thinking and feeling being in 
their desire to train his fingers. Unless there 
is a carefully worked-out plan of procedure 
based on sound pedagogy, it would be better 
to omit class piano instruction. 

Concerts for children are generally con- 
ceded to be important in the development of 
a community's musical life, but in many in- 
stances the purpose is defeated because the 
director of music fails to assume the re- 
sponsibility for their success. When young 
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children are turned loose at a symphony or- 
chestra concert that has been prepared by 
persons who have no point of contact with 
children, and when these children come to 
the concert with no idea of the music con- 
tent, no ideals in concert etiquette, and no 
former training in giving their imaginations 
the right of way in music, they will be so 
bored that they will have no desire for fur- 
ther concert experience. 

Therefore, programs for children’s con- 
certs must be carefully built. A concert 
planned for high school students is not the 
concert best suited to fourth grade pupils. 
Pupils from each school should be definitely 
assigned to a certain section of the audi- 
torium. Entering and leaving a concert hall 
with dignity has its influence in bringing 
about the desirable attitude toward music. 
Having pupils pay for concerts rather than 
have them free is another important factor 
in building up the right attitude. Why 
should children pay for movies but have this, 
which is one of the most beautiful experi- 
ences of their youth, given to them without 
their making the slightest sacrifice? In the 
poorer schools of several cities, the teachers 
have organized banks to take care of the 
concert ticket money as the pupils bring it 
penny by penny. Appreciation for good 
music goes hand in hand with respect for it. 

In planning children’s concerts the direc- 
tor of music has the opportunity of combin- 
ing his powers of organization with his in- 
sight of music’s appeal to children and if he 
is willing to work in detail his efforts will 
be crowned with success. 

While many music departments suffer for 
lack of organization, we all appreciate that 
an administrator must not create machin- 
ery for machinery’s sake. The author has 
seen blue prints of the organization plans 
of departments in which the child was so 
far away from the head of affairs as to 
make them complete strangers. An admin- 
istrator must watch lest success “close in” 
on him and shut out the child from his 
Vision. 

By way of passing, a word of warning to 
administrators from Daniel Gregory Mason, 
who says, “The first art of every artist is 
to choose the right ideals, but the ‘practical 
man’ maintains that civilization is to set 
right not by anything so subtle and imma- 
terial as better ideals but by his modern 
cure-all ‘organization.’ He does not see that, 
after all, his organization can only reshuffle 
what already exists—that new values can 
come into existence only through ideals.” 

If music is to function in American life, 
to a greater extent than it is now function- 
ing, we, the administrators of music depart- 
ments, must “extend our vision beyond keep- 
ing pace with the present.” We must see in 
public school music a means of feeding 
man’s need for beauty, not a stunt for 
arousing transient enthusiasm. 

Do we fear bringing joy to the music les- 
son? In reading addresses delivered before 
music conferences I have been startled to 
note that several persons in public school 
music work seemed to fear lest music be 
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made too pleasant, though psychologists have 
told us there must be joy in every lesson, 
that any activity which is not associated with 
joy is likely to be lost. 

Tagore has said, “Things in which we do 
not take joy are either a burden upon our 
minds to be got rid of at any cost; or they 
are useful, and therefore in temporary and 
partial relation to us, becoming burdensome 
when their utility is lost; or they are like 
wandering vagabonds, loitering for a mo- 
ment on the outskirts of our recognition, and 
then passing on. A thing is only completely 
our own when it is a thing of joy to us.” 

No matter what incidental benefits may 
be attributed to music and the hearing of 
music, the entire thesis of music must ever 
be beauty; and through its beauty the ulti- 
mate purpose of music must be to increase 
human pleasure and enjoyment. 

This story is told of Leonardo, that when 
his pupils were called in to see the com- 
pleted picture of the Last Supper, they fell 
in ecstasies over the tracery on the border 
of the tablecloth. -Whereat the angry artist, 
with a sweep of his brush, annihilated the 
beautiful tracery, exclaiming, “Fools! look 
at the Master’s face!” Is it not possible 
that we as administrators stand in danger 
of losing sight of the Master’s face in our 
zest to perfect the tracery? 

Let us, as organizers of music activities, 
take the bringing of joy to America through 
the experience of beauty as our ideal, our 
aim; and a noble aim it is, if Galsworthy 
was right when he said, “Beauty alone in the 
largest sense of the word—the yeatning for 
it, the contemplation of it, has civilized man- 
kind.” 

* * * 


General Notes 
Nebraska 


Crete.—Doane College department of 
Music presented the following program by 
Marie Grosshans, organist: Sonata in F 
minor, op. 65, No. 1 (Mendelssohn), Pre- 
lude and Fugue in A minor (Bach), Pasto- 
rale (Widor), Selections from the Nut- 
cracker Suite (Tschaikowsky), Toccata 
from the Fifth Symphony (Widor). 


New York 


Schenectady.—The high school orches- 
tra of forty-five pieces under the direction 
of Kenneth G. Kelley, supervisor of music, 
and the chorus of 160 voices under the di- 
rection of Marguerite W. Schauffler, gave 
the following program: the orchestra played 
Gavotte and Musette from the Third Eng- 
lish Suite (Bach), arranged for orchestra 
by Louis Adolph Coerne; Symphony in E 
flat major (Mozart); the Glee Club sang 
Now Let Every Tongue Adore Thee 
(Bach), Dainty, Fine Sweet Nymph (Mor- 
ley), The Galway Piper (Irish Air), ar- 
ranged for girls’ voices by Percy Fletcher, 
) My Love’s Like a Red, Red Rose (Gar- 
rett), The Old Family Clock (Grant-Schaef- 
er), Choral Fantasia from Lohengrin (Wag- 
ner-Fletcher), Alma Mater, arrangement by 
Lillian Davies and Grace Tremblay. The 
accompanist for the Glee Club was Jerry 
Mirate. 


Wisconsin 


Sheboygan.—The following program 
was given by the musical organizations of 
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the high school at their annual concert, with 
Theo Winkler, supervisor of music in 
charge: the orchestra played the Sheboygan 
High School March (Winkler—dedicated to 
the students of S. H. S.), Cavatina (Bohm), 
Ballet Music from Rosamunde (Schubert) ; 
the First Girls’ Glee Club sang Down in 
Derry (Ralph Cox), Thine Eyes So Blue 
and Tender (Lassen), One Morning, Oh So 
Early (Hawley) ; Hazel Bradley, Margaret 
Soberg, and Virginia Lang were at the piano. 
A cantata for mixed voices, The Father of 
Waters, text by Nelle Richmond Eberhart, 
music by Charles Wakefield Cadman, was 
given by the advanced Girls’ Glee Club, 
3oys’ Glee Club, and the orchestra, with 
Otis Weiskopt as soloist. 


W yoming 

Casper.—it is the custom to present at 
least two concerts a year in the high school, 
and an annual spring festival with children 
of the grades. In the high school, music is 
elective for the appreciation, history and 
harmony classes, but for glee club chorus it 
is selective as well as elective. There are 
two glee club choruses for girls, of sixty- 
five voices each; one for boys, of eighty 
voices. From these are selected six quartets 
and smaller glee clubs. These organizations 
together with the high school orchestra of 
forty pieces give two concerts annually. 

At the first the following program was 
presented: Overture, Glorianna (Weidt), 
orchestra; Massa Dear (Dvorak), Three 
Chafers (Truhn), The Mosquito (Loomis), 
Boys’ Glee Club Chorus; Indian Mountain 
Song (Cadman), Sandman’s Song (Pro- 
thero), Girls’ Quartet : Fairy Cradles (Ca- 
rew), In Our Boat (Cowen), In Starlight 
Time (Speaks), Girls’ Glee Club Chorus; 
We Meet Again Tonight (College Song), 
Little David Play on Your Harp (Negro 
Spiritual), Boys’ Quartet; Largo from 
Xerxes (Handel), Ballet Music from a 
munde (Schubert), orchestra; Hope Carol 
(Smith), Double Quartet; Mammy’s Little 
Pigeon (Fearis), Street Urchin’s Melody 
(Arr. by Beattie), Boys’ Quartet; Spinning 
Chorus from Flying Dutchman (Wagner), 
River, River, Chilean Folk Song (Arr. by 
Page), Girls’ Glee Club Chorus; In the Time 
of Roses (Reichardt), Drowsily Come the 
Sheep (Proctor), Sextet; Lullaby from Er- 
minie (Jacobouski), The Broken Pitcher 
(Poutet-Fearis), Girls’ Quartet; To Thee 
O Country (Eichberg), All in the April 
Evening (Roberton), Mexican Serenade 
(Chadwick), combined choruses. 

The High School Cadet Band of sixty- 
five pieces gave an annual concert, the pro- 
ceeds of which helped to defray their ex- 
penses to Denver, Col., to take part in the 
Rocky Mountain State Music Contest. The 
program was as follows: The Thunder 
(Sousa), Fest Overture in C (Vincey Lach- 
ner), Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 
(Arr. by Ed Boos), My Song of Songs with 
baritone solo (Clay Smith), Patrol Comique 
(Hindley), Santiago, Valse Espagnole 
(Corbin); Goodnight, Goodnight, Beloved 
(Pinsuti), Neapolitan Night (Zamecnek), 
Girls’ Quartet; Coronation March from 
The Prophet (Meyerbeer), Hearts and 
Flowers (Tobani); Serenade, cornet solo 
(Schubert) ; Sullivan’s Operatic Gems (Se- 
redy), The Conqueror Overture (King). 

The music department presented Bohemian 
Girl, by Balfe, with a chorus of sixty voices 
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selected from the glee clubs, and the main 
cast made up of outside artists. 

National Music Week is always observed 
by the entire community. As in previous 
years, the grade school Public School Music 
Department presented programs each day 
at the noon day service clubs and assisted on 
the programs at theatres during the lunch 
hour. During the week the annual appre 
ciation concert was given for the children 
by the Casper Philharmonic Orchestra. The 
high school also gave one concert free to 
the public. To close the week a concert was 
given by the Angeles Symphony Or 
chestra. 


Los 


iV. Y. U. Summer Series 

The New York University Summer School 
is having a series of interesting concerts 
On July 8 the Wood Wind Ensemble gave a 
program of numbers by Beethoven, Rabaud, 
Saint-Saens, Schubert and de Wailly. This 
was followed by a piano recital by Ralph 
Leopold on July 15, and a second appear 
ance is scheduled for July 22. The program 
for the latter date will include explanatory 
remarks on the motives and a, from 
Wagner’s Tristan und with various 
piano selections from the opera. Earle Solder. 
baritone, is scheduled for a song recital on 
July 29 and the Arthur Lichstein Quartet on 


August 5. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


“Piano Men Must Now Sell Music in Order to Sell Pianos’—Music the 
Fundamental of Future Prosperity—Some Examples Drawn 
from Present Day Successes 


A well known piano man, one of the Old Timers 
in the Middle West, remarked the other day, 
“Piano men must now sell music in order to 
sell pianos.” 

Let us see just what this means. Some may 
misunderstand it. There will be that feeling that 
“selling music” means sheet music. “Selling music,” 
probably, can be understood when selling 
pianos is attached to, the two words, by saying that 
the House of Steinway has been selling music 
for three-quarters of a century. That is why 
this year is one of the greatest the Steinway house 


best 


has ever had. 

It may that the Baldwin 
“selling music” when it gives its “At the 
every Sunday night, in connection with 
work in the music seasons upon the concert stage, 
and it may also be added that the sale of Baldwin 
Pianos for this year is running far above that of 
any year of its existence. 

Let the piano man’s mind dwell upon this. It 
means that the selling of pianos is based upon music, 
and the houses of name value are those that now are 
selling, while those of no-name value are not selling. 
We may argue that this or that has “killed” the 
piano, but one fact does remain that the pianos that 
now are being sold are those of name value. 


house is 
Jaldwin” 
concert 


also be said 


Music, Music, Music 

Let any piano man read what is said by The 
Rambler in this issue and bring clearly to. mind 
what one pianist is doing along the Pacific Coast to 
bring the piano and its music into the homes of 
the people, and then also take into consideration what 
the Baldwin house is doing to take the Baldwin piano 
tone into the homes of millions of people every Sun- 
day night. 

It will then be made clear just what is meant by 
the old retired Middle West manufacturer when he 
says piano men must sell music. 

To sell a piano, music should be the main argu- 
ment, and the somewhat tragic exclamation of an 
old time New York politician applies to music, that 
music is “appertainin’ to an’ touchin’ on” piano 
selling in all that may be said herewith. 

That piano men are arriving at last to an appre- 
ciation of the piano as a profit maker is told when 
George Urquhart, president of the American Piano 
Company said one day this week: “Piano men are 
beginning to show an appreciation of the piano 
as a profit maker, and showing this in their 
attitude toward the piano. This,” said Mr. Ur- 
quhart, “is something encouraging, for the piano 
man’s mind has for long been centered upon the 
radio, following the same trend as applied to the 
selling of the talking machine and phonograph in 
the past.” 

The talking machine did make a lot of money for 
piano men, but that was offset by losses not con- 
sidered in the lessening of piano sales. This was 
caused by the demand created by the manufacturers 
of such recording machines, and the allowing of ef- 
forts for piano sales to fall off. 

\t the same time we had the fascination of the 
piano player, something that was just as much of a 
sensation as now is the radio. Always, however, 
the piano was carrying the load of the selling over- 
head. Piano men relegated the piano to the second 
floor, allowing the talking machine to take up the 
first floor with so-called “sound proof” booths. 

Today there is not a booth of this kind to be 
found. The space is utilized by the radio displays, 
and the same overhead “‘appertainin’ to an’ touchin’ 
on” the selling of the new sensation. 

Without sane business reasoning piano men have 
discounted piano selling and “passed up” the player 
piano in favor of the radio, and now are finding just 


what is meant by the losses that become apparent at 
the end of each month. To sell music means to 
interest the people in music. How many dealers 
are striving to do this? 

Let us give another illustration. Two or three 
weeks ago The Rambler told a story of a remark- 
able concert given in the Cincinnati warerooms of the 
great Wurlitzer Company. It was startling to read 
that the despised accordion was utilized to attract 
an audience of eight hundred people packed in the 
Wurlitzer building in Cincinnati, while _ police 
“moved on” from Fourth street some fifteen hun- 
dred people who could not possibly get into the Wur- 
litzer establishment. 

rhe story told of accordions that sold for $375 to 
$750 being used in this concert, there being twenty- 
four instruments played by twenty-four young peo- 
ple who had been trained to play the piano accordion 
at the Wurlitzer studios, and this for a fee that 
barely covered the overhead of the teaching. Ac- 
companying this accordion band was an orchestra 
made up from students from the public schools of 


Cincinnati, the whole resulting in a programme that ' 


was enlightening, entertaining and 
many ways. 

Also, it may be said that the Detroit house of the 
Wurlitzer Company has organized a band for banjo 
instruments along the same lines. Concerts are 
given, and the same high class music is presented as 
at the acordion concert in Cincinnati. It also may 
be stated, the Wurlitzer house is following the same 
method as regards the forming of brass bands 
throughout the country. This means “selling music.” 


surprising in 


Another [Illustration 

Now let us dig deeper into this form of selling 
music and take some facts “appertainin’ to an’ 
touchin’ on” the selling of pianos through the selling 
of music. The Wurlitzer piano sales are within 
18 per cent. of that of former years of piano 
selling. Does this “selling music” have anything to 
do with piano selling? It does. 

It may be a great cry from that of concerts upon 
the concert stage as practiced by the Steinways for 
the past three-quarters of a century, but that cer- 
tainly is what has held the Steinway piano before 
the eyes and ears of the public. It may differ from 
the “At the Baldwin” that every Sunday night gives 
to the people of this country programmes that call 
for the “listener in” to hear that Baldwin tone that 
is causing greater sales of that particular piano, but 
it is the selling of music to the people. 

The Wurlitzers sell accordions, sell banjos, sell 
harps, sell pipe organs, sell all musical instruments, 
therefore the selling of music by that house covers 
a different field from that of the Steinway and the 
Baldwin houses, yet this very effort to sell the musi- 
cal instruments manufactured by the Wurlitzers 
holds its piano sales to a high record, and compels 
the admission that anything in music helps pjano 
selling. 

The ambition of George Hopkins of Oregon Uni- 
versity, that the pecple on the Pacific Coast should 
hear good music through the piano is the selling of 
music that brings piano sales. There are so many 
avenues for the selling of music that it is a wonder 
that piano men themselves do not realize that instead 
of a stupid silence in the face of the successes of the 
houses referred to the facts are not utilized as a 
study to bring to their minds the truth that pianos 
are sold solely through the medium of music. 

We may argue and talk about the radio, the talkie- 
movies, etc., but let piano men observe that what 
kept the silent movies alive was the music that was 
supplied to make the entertainment of the pictures 
of value. The talkies will not hold their own unless 
they give true tone, and up to this time there has 
been a lack of that essential that will eventually be 


overcome, But while this may eventuate, it must be 
remembered that it was the Red Seal records of the 
talking machines that brought such vast sales and 
distribution to the people. 


Music and True Tone 

All this question of music, however, must be re- 
garded and based upon true tone. The people will 
follow any new invention, but unless that is based 
upon true results the public will, without apparently 
giving any reason, subside in its patronage. Watch 
what will become of the talking movies unless sci- 
ence and ingenuity cooperate to make tone produc- 
tion with the silent pictures true tone. That this will 
be done is to be expected, but as now being given to 
the people there will be that same revulsion that 
“killed” the talking machine and the player piano. 

To the writer the piano player was killed by the 
“rotten” music rolls supplied. The jazz fever was 
on. This paper warned the makers of music rolls 
what the result would be, and many were the argu- 
ments with one of the largest producers of music 
rolls upon this supject. 

True tone was not solved as to the recording ma- 
chines, and now look at them. So piano men can 
take it for granted that what was said by the Middle 
West man is to be accepted as a warning. 

Piano men may warm up to the piano again in a 
way. They may find that their own business methods 
depend upon the selling of music to the people be- 
cause they have discovered that the selling of pianos 
brings greater profits and more substantial paper. 


A Great Responsibility 

To reach out to the people, every piano man gain- 
ing a living through piano seiling should have a re- 
spect, first, for music; second, for the piano, It is 
not enough to say that there is a better profit in piano 
selling than in radio selling, it is necessary that there 
be a proper respect for piano music, for music of 
all kinds. We may think the piano is a dead business 
issue, but let it be said with authority that the music 
the piano gives us will be with us for all time, just 
as it has been for many years in the past. In fact, 
it is evident to those who are studying this phase of 
music, that the piano will have a sale through the de- 
mands of music alone that will give good business 
investments to those who can see the necessity of ar- 
riving at the people and bringing them face to face 
with the piano. 

The Wurlitzers are proving this in their piano 
sales, but it must not be accepted that the selling of 
pianos is made directly through the agitation of 
music by the small musical instruments. Study the 
activities of the big house in the violin. Here is an 
instrument that does not allow of the butcher, the 
baker and the candle-stick maker to sell. The average 
piano man can not sell violins. The Wurlitzers have 
this in connection with their pianos, but it takes 
millions to bring the largest violin collection of old 
masters in the world to the musicians of this coun- 
try. This, however, has its effect in holding the 
Wurlitzer piano, the Wurlitzer harps, the Wurlitzer 
pipe organs, the Wurlitzer radios into music making 
and selling. 

Why sit still and let the houses that know the 
value of music in the selling of pianos carry all that 
is good into their distribution methods, and cry that 
it is the radio that is doing this or that. Take up 
the modern methods and apply them as do these 
great houses that are making money. 

In the old days we placed pianos “out on trial.” 
Baldwin went this one better and placed piano tone 
through the radio into the homes of the people. 
Steinways placed tone upon the concert stage, utilized 
great musicians the world over to demonstrate the 
Steinway tone, and what is the result? The piano 
is with us. There may not be as many sold, but 
what are sold will be real pianos, and not those imi- 
tations under the deadly stencil method that killed 
music instead of making music. 

Study the real music demand and go after results 
through music that will place the piano again in its 
true position as a great profit maker. Believe in the 
piano. Believe in music. Cultivate the musicians. 
Sell music in this way. The piano will pay the bills 
if the bills are based upon an honest overhead in 
piano selling. WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
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Specialized Representation 


One of the great and old houses in Fifth avenue, 
New York, last Sunday, in its advertising, stated 
the opening of a shoe department. This may mean 
nothing to the piano dealer but it should mean some- 
thing to the piano manufacturer. The shoe was a 
new thing to this old New York house. It may 
be “dragging a herring” to utilize this shoe news with 
the piano, yet it serves to bring to the fore the 
question that has been answered in a way about 
specialized representation of the piano. @Q New 
York is a big place. It is larger as to population than 
dozens of other centers combined, yet a shoe manu- 
facturer gives to one house one local representation. 
The query now is, will that shoe manufacturer sell 
as many shoes in New York City with one representa- 
tion as would a number of representations, each com- 
peting with the other? @ The piano has been mal- 
treated in many ways during the past by manufac- 
turers gathering several names and striving to build 
to distribution results by having a number of dealers 
in each center selling pianos under different names 
from the same factory or factories. Late results 
demonstrate that name value in pianos, just as in the 
name value of the shoe advertised by the Fifth avenue 
merchant, is the predominating factor in selling at 
retail. The name value of the offerings of a name 
value merchant certainly attracts. @ Piano manu- 
facturers look askance at the distribution methods 
that radio manufacturers are using, and it is a ques- 
tion whether this open distribution that allows of the 
news dealer, the butcher, the baker and the candle- 
stick maker to sell the same makes of radios, even 
though the radios bear different names and this ex- 
tending to name value radios being sold by a greater 
number of dealers in a given city, will produce a liv- 
ing and expanding business as, if and when the ex- 
clusive selling be given one leading house of name 
value. @ The phonograph machines gave this “open 
shop” method a trial, but look at the sales that now 
carry on along this method. The same can apply 
to some piano manufacturers with a multiplicity of 
names, offering these names from the same organi- 
zation and factories to several dealers in one town 
or city. There is a loss of name value that kills 
steady demand, and the dealers have been the suffer- 
ers along with the manufacturers who followed this 
plan of distribution. @Q Specialization is bound to 
come from this tangle of methods. The merchants 
in all lines will demand name value products, and 
allow the seconds, stencils and what nots to be rele- 
gated where they will be sold as is, and not as mis- 
represented. It will take long for this to be demon- 
strated, but it is bound to come. Name value will 
carry the day in all distribution policies. 
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“Selling Music Honestly” 


True tone is the basis of honesty in selling. For 
many years there has been an elasticity of methods 
in tone selling as far as pianos are concerned that has 
led to misinterpretations on the part of salesmen and 
dealers. This in turn leads to the bare statement 
that dishonesty has prevailed. @ People are be- 
coming “‘wise” to pure tone. That is evident in the 
fact that no-tone boxes masquerading under stencil 
names have been the hardest hit during these days of 
reconstruction in piano selling. With this there now 
must come honest statements by those who are mill- 
ing around and posing as what might be termed 
“promoters” in the musical instrument business. 
There must be that same honesty in statements that 
should emanate from all in the industrial and selling 
game. @ Why allow fictitious figures to be sent out 
especially when all know them to be dishonest? Why 
say there are five thousand dealers when there are 
not? If there be five thousand dealers in this country 
selling pianos, how many are arriving at the sale of 
one piano per annum with the present production ? 
Why say there are three or four hundred piano 
manufacturing concerns when there are not a hun- 
dred? All know these figures. Why mislead, or 
attempt to mislead? @ Let those who are careless 
about their figures drop the idea that unless they 
lie about quantities it will hurt the piano dealers and 
manufacturers with the banks. The bankers of this 
country do not accept the figures of those most inter- 
ested—they get their own figures when they are 
asked for accommodations. Nothing is gained by 
such misrepresentations as have been sent out in the 
mails the past few months. Such figures injure the 
piano business as a whole. @ Let us have truth, 
and we will have peace. Let the piano men discard 


all misrepresentations, many of which can be termed 
legal, which legality is sidestepped under various 
methods that piano men know themselves are subter- 
fuges, and of which the innocent purchasers are 
ignorant. Sell music honestly, and follow this with 
honesty in piano selling. 
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Valuing Trade-ins 

It is reported that a novel plan of recording trade- 
in allowances on pianos is being tried in Scotland. 
A local solicitor is retained to keep a register of 
pianos offered as a part payment for a new instru- 
ment. As soon as a customer enters into sales nego- 
tiations with a dealer, in which negotiations a trade- 
in figures, the deaier calls up the solicitor and asks 
if any one else has placed a valuation on the instru- 
ment. If no valuation has been made, the dealer 
makes one and immediately reports the allowance 
offered. This is registered as the official allowance. 
If the valuation has already been placed, that figure 
is to be accepted. When the sale is finally made, 
it is reported to the solicitor and the trade-in instru- 
ment is taken off the live list. Written confirmations 
are suggested to avoid the possibility of mistakes. 
@ Here is a plan, which, if carried out honestly by 
all competing dealers, should have the effect of elim- 
inating the wild scramble for sales, and the conse- 
quent sky-rocketing of allowances. The American 
trade has certainly seen enough of the disastrous 
effects of sales competition of this sort to realize the 
advantage of adopting a sane policy. Its practicabil- 
ity, however, would depend entirely upon the amount 
of faith placed in the scheme. The central office 
would have to be above reproach, or the records 
so arranged that no dealer would incur the risk of 
having the names of his piano prospects becoming 
common property as soon as a trade-in valuation 
was recorded. There are other means of sharp 
practises which might develop also. @ The experi- 
ment is an interesting one and perhaps more feasible 
than the one advocated vainly in this country for a 
standard table of trade-in values. 
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More Price Cutting 


Despite the many warnings printed in the Musica 
CourRiER concerning the danger of piano establish- 
ments entering into arrangements with the various 
retail buying organizations, there is a well founded 
belief that certain houses have made such arrange- 
ments to dispose of pianos below the established re- 
tail price. This is a new sore spot in retail piano 
merchandising. It is an unprofitable form of selling 
for the dealer, and perhaps in some cases the manu- 
facturer, has to cut his margin dangerously close. 
It is decidedly not the sort of business upon which 
to build for the future. @ The particularly irritat- 
ing part of the transaction is that this does not create 
new prospects for the piano. It merely diverts pros- 
pects from the legitimate dealer to one who is not as 
careful in his business dealings. In other words, 
the retail customer is willing to accept a cash dis- 
count in lieu of a guarantee. This may not be done 
knowingly, but it will surely be in evidence when the 
piano is in need of expert servicing. The new 
owner will forget the circumstances under which the 
piano was bought and treat the incident as an illus- 
tration of piano men failing to live up to their pre- 
sale agreements. @ The mathematics of the ques- 
tion are so clear and unassailable that it is a wonder 
why they are not understood. Here is how it works 
out. An individual X, decides to buy a piano. He 
might even go to the extent of picking out the style 
and make he desires. Instead of closing the trans- 
action then and there, he applies to a retail buying 
organization for a discount. He is referred to the 
Z Company, where usually an attempt is made to sell 
a piano that is “just as good or better,” and very 
probably a used piano that has been refinished. Pros- 
pect X buys a piano, not the one he intended, gets 
his discount, and is sadly disillusioned some months 
hence, when he suddenly discovers that the piano is 
by no means giving him the service he expected. 
The retail buying “fraternity” pockets its commis- 
sion, which it has done nothing to earn, and the 
“piano agency” thinks in terms of sales and turn- 
over, instead of profits, and there the matter rests. 
g It is an open secret that these practises are going 
on. Furthermore, the responsibility for this form 
of selling is not wholly that of the retail end of the 
business. It is shrewdly suspected that certain 
manufacturing concerns are winking one eye at the 
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process and accepting a lower wholesale rate, if in- 
deed they are not actually inciting the practise. It is 
a form of price cutting as virulent and dangerous 
as has ever been developed in the piano business, and 
one for which, sooner or later, the honest piano mer- 
chant will have to pay in the form of public mistrust 
and harder sales. Here at least is a matter for con- 
certed court action. No other remedy can possibly 
be of real value. 


Phonograph Sales 


Piano dealers who a few months ago were re- 
porting phonograph sales as fairly good are keeping 
singularly quiet about profits from that source today. 
The fact is that phonograph sales have steadily fallen 
despite the frantic efforts of the record makers to 
produce attractive novelties. The cause is fairly ob- 
vious, the novelty has worn off, and the phonograph 
as a means of home entertainment has all of the dis- 
advantages and none of the intimate home appeal -of 
the player piano. @ Phonograph manufacturers 
themselves have unofficially acknowledged the de- 
pressed state of the industry by “going radio.” Prac- 
tically all of the leading phonograph makers have 
formed an alliance with radio manufacturers, pre- 
sumably for the purpose of utilizing waste factory 
space. Another indication is the frantic exhibition 
of export “dumping” which now has been going on 
for the better part of two years. @ From the 
piano dealer’s angle, little or no profits has been 
shown in phonograph selling for some time, first 
because of unprotected liquidations or bankruptcy 
sales, and then from the huge stocks of obsolete 
models resulting from the premature announcements 
of the new types. The discount furthermore has 
always been a vexatious problem in itself, and more 
so when fancy cabinets brought up the price to some- 
thing approaching piano values. Phonograph profits 
on piano overhead have proven a poor business for- 
mula. The record exchange system has likewise 
been unnecessarily cumbersome. Many a dealer has 
been loaded with unsalable stock in the past through 
arbitrary sales methods, without even the prospect of 
relief. @ Present conditions are as much due te 
poor executive management in the past as to any 
competitive factor which today is forcing the phono- 
graph into the background. 


ALL GLUE NEEDS 
SUPPLIED 





Your glue needs can be supplied from 
one of the PERKINS PROVED PROD- 
UCTS. It makes no difference what you 
manufacture. If it is pianos or musical 
instruments using high grade fancy ve- 
neers which check and crack easily, use 
PERKINS BENT-TITE. 
glue you need. 


This is the 
Its quick-setting feature 
is also an advantage and money-saver in 
both time required in production and 
fewer forms being required. 


PERKINS PROVED PRODUCTS 
also include Perkins 183, the original 
Vegetable Veneer Glue and most widely 
used for all classes of veneering. 


PERKINS PROVED PRODUCTS 
include too Perkins AA, a veneer glue 
which use has proved to be satisfactory 
for general plywood construction. 


Last but not least is Perkins QQ, for 
use on drawer bottoms, glass backs, and 
box shooks. 


Write us what your special needs. are 
and we will see that you are supplied with 
glue satisfactory for them. 


PERKINS GLUE COMPANY 


Factory and General Office: Sales Office: 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania South Bend, Indiana 
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“Controversy equalizes fools 
and wise men in the same 
way,—and the fools know it.” 
—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 
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What Musicians Are Doing to Help 
Music Advance and the Piano— 
George Hopkins, American Pianist, 
Composer, and Teacher—An Inspir- 
ing Example of a High Purpose and 
Useful Work. 


The Rambler has a young friend in California who has 


been watched for these past few years with much interest. 


This musician is one of the young Americans who will in 


time become famous, if all he has done in the past is to be 
considered 

At present this young man is teaching and lecturing in the 
in that 


a high point as to results, and those students who have been 


University of Oregon. His work field has reached 


in the department of music receive attention on account of 
the high standard set by the young man. 
George Hopkins is the young man The Rambler has been 


watching with so much intentness, for his work and efforts 


have been along ambitious lines. Today he is doing a work 


on the Pacific Coast that will be of value to music in that 


section of this great country.” 
It is 


( ompositions of 


not only as an educator that Mr. Hopkins is striving. 


and which have found acceptance 


life. 


merit 


among leading musicians indicate his real motive in 


is well known all along the Pacific 
The 


young 


As a concert pianist he 


Coast. It is this that caused Rambler to pay atten- 


tion to the development of the composer. His com- 


positions have been presented by such artists as Levitzky, 
Godowsky and other pianists of renown in their programmes. 
that 


famous as an 


The criticisms his compositions have received on ac- 


count predicate that he will in time become 


\merican composer 
Che University of Oregon is carried along lines of high 


educational methods, and is attaining an advanced position 


in the educational world 


Music of the Future 


\s to Hopkins and his ambitions, his interest in the piano 


is necessarily keen. His attitude is not that of the man who 


looks 


his outloc ik 


instrument of sale and barter; 
him to look 
that 
artistic 


upon the piano as an 


is broad and sufficient for into the 


future of music in his country, and to end he has 


studied, worked and gained ability and broadness 


in the meeting sacrifices that lead many to believe that the 


making of a living for himself and his family a matter of 


debasement as we hear so many talk about when we arrive 
at the talking about the creating of music to compare with 
European composers 

George Hopkins has made sacrifices, but had the help of 
an intellectual wife who has taken the burden in many ways, 
“better half” if California and 


believing in the of her 


Washington 


future 


will but allow the use of that expression in 


reciting the work of an Oregonian. 


Mr. Hopkins studied at the Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, and 


the Juilliard Foundation, New York, these advantages won 


by scholarships awarded for merit. So far, so good. The 


teaching and studies were there, but how to exist during 


those days of trial and worry was the greatest problem. 


Mr. Hopkns went the full courses, and then carried back to 


the Pacific Coast what he had obtained through the meeting 
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and friendships of great musicians and the work in the two 
institutions. 

He took up his work in the Oregon University again, and 
now in addition to his educational work and his composing, is 
touring the Pacific Coast in the effort to carry out his plan 
expressed to The Rambler during his days of travail in the 
Zast. He is giving to the people in the Great West a hear- 
ing time and again of the compositions of the great com- 
posers of all time in the belief that the more good music the 
people here, and that given with true artistic understanding 
of the art, the greater wil be the advancement in music in 
his section of our country. 


A Great Purpose 

George Hopkins not only is being heard in piano recitals 
but in lectures, and his work is that of one whose inclina- 
tions are of the highest. He believes that good music heard 
often is the fundamental of the growth of music. When he 
made his appearance in the East he believed he could carry 
on a work that would be of benefit to his art and of educa- 
tional value to the people who did not have the opportunities 
to hear the best in music. He felt there was a work for him 
in his own section. 

It is with satisfaction that The Rambler is able to record 
the real value to the people of these ambitions of this young 
man who believed in his art and his ability to carry on. 

In a letter received this week Mr. Hopkins states a sig- 
nificant fact as to the piano in his work. Mr. Hopkins, by 
the way, uses the Steinway. This to satisfy the piano in- 
dustry, the trade, and also to signify to the musicians that 
Mr. Hopkins’ work is recognized by the great house in the 
music world as far as pianos are concerned. This excerpt 
from the letter of a personal nature will not be resented, 
The Rambler knows, for it contains a significant statement 
as to the piano in the field where this young composer is 
working. Mr. Hopkins says in reply to a friendly letter 
from The 

“What you say regarding the fact that the piano is gaining 
Our piano registration at the 


Rambler : 


ground interests me greatly. 
University has hardly held its own during the last two sea- 
sons. However, the talent of my own class of students was 
much higher last season due to the concerts I have been 
giving, and I am hoping for still better results next fall. 
Piano sales have not been so good during this same period, 
and that points to the fact that economic conditions are re- 
sponsible. I could not believe that the piano is really losing 
ground or that these conditions are anything but temporary. 
So I was very glad to read of your optimism regarding these 
very things.” 
In the “Sticks” 

Now let us see what George Hopkins, American, is doing 
on the Pacific Coast in the giving to the good people the 
results of his genius and his ambitions. He has given con- 
certs recently in the following centers in the states of Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon and Washington. Let it be observed that 
here are the centers that are not reached by the great artists 
that we hear so often in the more fully developed Eastern 
sections, and it is here that the plans of Mr. Hopkins are 
being carried on: 

California—Los Angeles, Long Beach, San Diego, Pasa- 
dena, Stockton, Bakersfield, Pomona, Alhambra, Claremont ; 
Oregon—Portland, Medford, Eugene, Baker, The Dalles, 
Hood River, Tillamook, Marshfield; Washington—Spokane, 
Tacoma, Bellingham, Yakima, Chehalis, Longview. 

Now let us see what kind of music George Hopkins is 
giving in these faraway sections of this country. Here is a 
sample programme : 

PROGRAM 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 
Intermeszo, Op. 117, No. 1 
Rondo, Op. 51, No. 2 


Bach-Tausig 
Brahms 
Beethoven 


Sonata “Eroica” MacDowell 


rrr Teer Pe rere c Edna Woods 
Melodie Rachmaninoff 
Walts-Burlesque Hopkins 
Berceuse Palmgren 
SECON SOT SUES 5 nse vs 6a ated cass sipn.o0 se amaee Liadow 
Spanish Caprice Mosskowski 
Steinway piano used. 
A Fine Work 


It is that work which gives 
How many piano men really 


Such work is commendable. 
the piano its opportunity. 
realize what this and other musicians are doing? It is 
rather bizarre to drag piano selling into a discussion like 
this, seemingly, but it is the attitude of the piano men them- 
selves that causes this break in good musical manners to 
talk about piano sales. It, however, carries out the conten- 
tions of the Musicat Courter that to sell pianos, music 
must first be sold. It is the duty of piano men to encour- 
age the work of a young man who believed in the carrying 
the messages of the great composers to those who did not 
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appreciate classical music just because they never had the 
opportunity of hearing what was meant by classical music. 

George Hopkins deserves the admiration of the music 
world for his efforts, his successes, and the maintaining that 
attitude which is resulting in the elevating the Pacific Coast 
to an appreciation of what has been a sealed book for lack 
of the hearing. 

There have been sacrifices on the part of George Hopkins 
to reach the point he has today, but he has had the strength 
to carry on, and that shared in by his helpmeet, the factor 
that has made and unmade careers. 

Here is another sentence in Mr. Hopkins’ letter The 
Rambler must incorporate right here: 

“I am still working toward a balance between teaching, 
playing and composing, and the latter seems to be the 
sufferer, for the age-old reasons that the famished family 
must be fed, and there are few to subsidize artistic research.” 

Something for piano men to think about. They may not 
subsidize by direct contributions, but by aid when one of 
these piano artists make an appearance. The Pacific Coast 
can well be proud of George Hopkins, young artist and 
composer, who is dedicating his life to his art and his 
people. 

ners 
Fault-Finding Will Not Help Piano Sales 
—What Is Needed Is Hard Work 
and Ingenuity in Finding New Sell- 
ing Appeals. 

Piano dealers, manufacturers and their salesmen and road- 
men, have found many excuses for the falling off in piano 
selling, but up to the present there is none that has found 
fault with the flying machine for the lack of piano sales. 
This, however, is bound to come unless the piano men start 
in with the basic trouble in all that is said about the piano, 
and give some introspection as to what they themselves have 
done to the piano by not working for it, for pianos can 
not sell themselves. 

The air machine is making drastic inroads on railroad 
traffic, this being helped by the busses that now have trails 
all over the country and doing good business. But just study 
how the railroad men are fighting to retain their traffic 
business. If piano men would but look to their own failings, 
would sell music in order to sell pianos, there would be a 
generous response on the part of the public. 

While in Cincinnati The Ramber heard a protest against 
the new station for railroads entering that beautiful city. 
That was that by the time the new Cincinnati station was 
ready for business there would be no use for it, because 
the people would be traveling by air. As railroads do not use 
pianos upon their luxurious trains, it is not probable that 
the piano will be utilized on air machines, even though the 
silencer be invented that would allow of travel in the upper 
air lanes without the noise of the propellers. 

All of which is but persiflage as far as The Rambler is 
concerned. Let piano men give their undivided attention 
to their own affairs, stop hunting around for excuses that 
will make allowances for their own negligence, and pianos 
can be sold. There are piano houses selling pianos. but it 
and with this before them piano 
men can arrive at ways and means of selling pianos that 
will enable the replacement of instalment paper made in 


is of a music demand, 


past years that now is running out as to payments of the 
monthly character. This replacement is necessary if many 
dealers desire to carry on, but there are a number of dealers 
that want to sell, but have no instalment paper they can 
offer as assets. 

Some may say this will hurt by the saying, but if real 
reasons be desired, it does not create danger by telling the 
truth. The very fact that dealers have in the past relegated 
the piano to the background in their own stores, taking up 
with this or that and selling what gave about half the gross 
proiit that pianos do, then they have only themselves to 
blame. 

Get down to selling efforts, strive to put all the ingenuity 
that selling demands, and the piano will give its support 
again to those dealers who have been saying the piano 
is dead. The only funeral the piano has allowed of is that 
of the dealer who spent his time in “knocking” the greatest 
profit-maker in the musical instrument business, to be set 
aside for something that was sold at a discount of about 
50 per cent. of that offered by the piano, and that low dis- 
count product sold upon the same overhead as the piano. 

Stop fault-finding and do some thinking, and let talk be 
applied to the piano and its virtues as a music maker. 


Welte Organ Department Sold 


Federal Judge Mack acted as auctioneer last week in 
the sale of the organ department of the Welte-Mignon Cor- 
poration, 297 East 133rd Street, New York, which has been 
managed by Wolfgang Schwabacher, as equity receiver, since 
February 4. Donald F. Tripp, financier, of 67 Wall Street, 
purchased the department for $79,000. He told the receiver 
that he intended to organize a corporation to build automatic 
and manual organs. Because the estate will not have to pay 
an auctioneer, it is the richer by about $1,600. Mr. Schwa- 
bacher said he contemplated separate sales of the piano plant 
of the corporation and of its real estate. If these sales are 
successful, it was said, creditors may be. paid in full—New 
York Times. 
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MATHUSHEK 


Grand, Upright and 
Player Pianos 


NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 
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THE BAUER PIANO 
of Today 


embodies the most highly developed principles 
of piano making tonally and structurally. It is 
a marvelous instrument. Its selling power is 
not the least important feature. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO. 
Factory: 1335 Altgeld Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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The only substantial improvements in 
piano-tone production made in forty 
years are the result of Mehlin research. 
These improvements are embodied only 
in Mehlin Grands and Uprights—the 
highest development ever attained in the 
art and science of piano construction. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Wareroom 
509 Fifth Avenue (near 42d Street) 
New York 
Office and Factory: West New York, N. J. 
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Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets 
New York 








The Finest Piano Action 
in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL 
& GROSS 


Gives the Pianist 
the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U.S.A. 

















“AMERICA'S FINEST PIANO™ 


A.B. CHASE 


ESTABLISHED se7¢ 


“ 


“TEs SWEET TONED" 


EMERSON 


ESTABLISHED 1649 
- 


“SECOND OLDEST PIANO IN AMERICA™ 
a 
LINDEMAN ¢SONS 
ESTABLISHED 1646 
* 


A Distinctive Line 
jor 
Evclusive Representation 


“a 


A.B. CHASE * ba » EME -RSON CORP. 


htiw vous # ¥ 


mol hE 


FACTORIES Al NORWALK OHIO 
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THE CO on CK | 
| CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 











Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 


| Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- i 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys 


Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 

















SHiLFE 
PIANOS 


Americas finest Instruments 
Sinee ad 2 


CHAS.M. STIEPE Inc 


STIEFF HALL 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
ed & 
































Where to Buy 





ACTION BRACKETS 
eee OE EeOEu0EUwwm~t”'~“Y 


NASSAU ACTION oe sag hy manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Co., Inec., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. 
Co., N. Y. Our lwectaity’ ‘Upri ht Play er and Grand Brackets. 
27 years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 





ACTIONS 
POP BB BBD M—( ME GMO ewwwwwwwn"" 
WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 


action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 





BASS STRINGS 


KOCH, RUDOLPH C., Pagay mgr nt of ihe A ay yg 
Bass Strin s, which spea’ or emselves. 
leading Louate for upward of sixty years. 386.588 , 
Avenue, New York. 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 


BRECKWOLDT, JULIUS & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 


PIANO PLATES 
—_—_——oeeeeeeeeeeaeeeaeeaa—m—v—0 020° 00° 0 0 Oro" 


AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
asnine molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. Racine, 
8 





MACHINERY 
_—e—eeeeeeereeeeeeoeeeeeeeeeer e-—rn—ae_ se eee 


WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
ers. “‘Motor Driven Saw Bench” and ‘Horizontal Bit Mor- 
tiser.’’ 


SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 


Ss. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade piano 
benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich. 





PIANO HAMMERS 
BBB BBM MMO wr www ee 
VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 


Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ experience. 
213 East 19th St., New York. 





STAINS AND FILLERS 
SLOOP MMM OOOO" 
H., BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 


BEHLEN 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishi ing Oils. 








LEWIS, Who Returns to the East in January for Her Fifth Season With the Metropolitan Opera Company 





